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This Month’s Contributors 


Lula Ballenger and Louise Zimmer are both 
teachers in the Madison School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Miss Ballenger is in charge of one of 
the classes of deaf children, while Miss Zimmer 
has a class of the normally hearing. 

The golden anniversary of Edward McKee 
Goodwin’s entrance into work for the deaf is 
fittingly observed by a tribute from a_ personal 
acquaintance as well as by an article from his 
own hand. Dr. Goodwin is superintendent of 
the North Carolina School. 

Yvonne Pitrois has sent many _ interesting 
articles to the Votta Review from her home in 
Royan, France. Her life of Abraham Lincoln 
was reviewed in the June Votta Review. 

C. V. Hudgins is a member of the Clarke 
School Research Department. 

Upon her return from the Conference of the 
American Society of the Hard of Hearing at 
Cincinnati, Harriet Montague, a member of the 


Volta Bureau staff, wrote her impressions and 
detailed her personal adventures. 


Ernst Schorsch, contributing editor of the 
Votta Review, retired last year from his posi- 
tion as chairman of the educational staff of the 
Municipal School for the Deaf in Berlin. 


Widely traveled, and gifted with an adven- 
turous spirit, Helen G. Smith has an unfailing 
fund of interesting reminiscence. Her travel 
articles have appeared frequently in the Vota 
Review during recent months. 


Arthur Hedley is an English clergyman. He 
writes that he has been making an effort of late 
to understand and correct the impairment of 
voice which often follows defective hearing. 


Her recent adventures in a lip reading class 
in St. Paul inspired Margaret Cooper to com- 
pose the poem, “Homofiend.” 























The Meetings in the Middle West 


DUCATORS of the deaf in large numbers registered at the meetings held in 
iz June in St. Louis and Jacksonville. Beginning Saturday morning, June 
15th in St. Louis, a most interesting series of demonstrations and lectures 

was presented, being continued, after adjournment Monday afternoon in the Mis- 
souri city, for the rest of the week at the Illinois School for the Deaf in Jacksonville. 


The St. Louis part of the program was planned and conducted by the Progres- 
sive Oral Advocates, and the demonstrations were provided by Central Institute for 
the Deaf, in whose auditorium the sessions were held. Recent advances in methods 
and equipment for teaching the deaf were reflected in papers dealing with measures 
of educational achievement, audiometric studies and their applicability to classifica- 
tion, improvements in sound amplification for speech teaching, dramatics for the 
deaf, and the treatment of behavior problems. The demonstrations ranged from 
nursery school work to fifth grade geography, and were handled competently and 
convincingly. The preschool group in particular attracted much favorable com- 
ment, and especial interest was manifested in the basic plan for the nursery school. 
The class includes two children with normal hearing for every deaf child, the en- 
tire group being under the direction of trained teachers of the deaf. The children 
work and play together, and those with normal hearing are said to prove very help- 
ful assistants in teaching speech to the deaf children. 


At the business session of the Progressive Oral Advocates Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein was reelected president, and it was announced that the organization would 
publish its own proceedings for the first time in several years, its former publica- 
tion, Oralism and Auralism, being revived for that purpose. 


Dr. and Mrs. Goldstein entertained the delegates delightfully at a tea on Sun- 
day afternoon at their beautiful home in the suburbs of St. Louis. 


The St. Louis gathering adjourned in a body to Jacksonville, where the total 
registration exceeded 500 on the opening day. The high standard set in the papers 
mentioned above was maintained in many addresses throughout the week, and the 
eager attendance at the demonstrations attested their popularity. 


The four participating groups, the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf (the host organization), the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, held general sessions on suc- 
cessive mornings, following three periods of varied demonstrations. The afternoons 
were devoted to section programs, and the evenings to entertainments. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cloud held a reception for the delegates in the gymnasium of the school, which 
was artistically decorated for the occasion. A beautiful pageant and two charming 
little plays were presented by deaf pupils. The banquet was tendered as a tribute 
to Dr. Harris Taylor, retiring this year from the superintendency of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York. Space does not permit due attention at this time 
to this feature, and another notice will appear. 


In spite of his retirement from active service, Dr. Taylor was elected president 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. Dr. ignatius Bjorlee, of 
the Maryland School, was elected vice president. 


The program of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf will be published in the Votta Review. The Association has two new 
directors, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director of Central Institute for the Deaf, and 
Mr. John Yale Crouter, Superintendent of the Rhode Island School. Mr. A. C. 
Manning, Mr. F. M. Driggs, and Dr. E. McK. Goodwin were reelected to the 
Association Board. —Epiror. 
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Socializing the Deaf and the Hearing Child 


By Lua BALLENGER AND LouIsE ZIMMER 


the Madison School in Kansas City 

became distressed at the attitudes 
which the deaf and the hearing children 
displayed toward one another on the 
playground. It was not an uncommon 
occurrence, when matters of misconduct 
became known, to have one group place 
the blame, rightly or wrongly, upon the 
other group, with all loyal members back- 
ing their own kind. The teachers agreed 
that the situation was deplorable, but not 
much was done about it until last win- 
ter, when two of us decided we should 
be making a constructive contribution to 
the school and to society if we could 
bring about a better adjustment between 
the hearing and the deaf in our classes. 

Working upon the theory that the main 
function of any school for the deaf is to 
bridge the gap between the deaf and the 
hearing world, we felt that more oppor- 
tunities should be given the deaf children 
for contact with hearing children of their 
own age. 

Something of the organization of the 
Madison School should be known. The 
first class for the deaf in Kansas City was 
organized at this school in 1914. There 
were two teachers and eighteen pupils in 
the special classes, the school then be- 
ing a regular public school for children 
with normal hearing. In the twenty-one 
years which have followed, the depart- 
ment for the deaf has grown to include 
sixty pupils and six teachers. Now, only 
the younger hearing children who live 
close to the school are enrolled. 

For the purposes of this study, nine 
deaf children and nine hearing children 
were selected, the deaf being at the 
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GS tte Ma years ago, the teachers at 


same educational age, approximately, as 
the hearing children, but chronologically 
about two years older. The deaf children 
ranged from eight years and four months 
to twelve years and three months; and 
the hearing children were from seven to 
nine years and six months. 

Three of the deaf children are con- 
genital cases; three became deaf after 
spinal meningitis, two of these retaining a 
limited degree of speech. The other vic- 
tim of spinal meningitis has not only 
lost all his speech, but is handicapped by 
the loss of one eye. Three pupils are 
hard of hearing, having come from the 
regular public ‘schools several years ago. 
Only one child of the entire group can 
hear the normal voice; but we have been 
assisted greatly in our work by using the 
radioear. 

We made the following outline of ob- 
jectives and procedure: 

I. General Objectives 


A. Attitudes and Appreciations for the 

Child: 

1. To create in him a desire to be like his 
normally hearing fellows and to participate in 
their activities and enjoy their companionship. 

2. To help him combat selfishness, a charac- 
teristic of many deaf children who have over- 
sympathetic parents. 

3. To make him understand that he is not 
essentially different from a hearing child. 

4. To reveal to him that he has duties and 
obligations to society. 

5. To create in him a desire to work and 


Deaf 


* play harmoniously with the hearing child. 


a) 


B. Attitudes and Appreciativns for the Hearing 

Child: 

1. To develop a sympathetic understanding of 
the deaf child’s limitations in the field of oral 
language. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the remark- 
able way in which the deaf child is able to 
overcome these limitations. 
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3. To reveal the ways in which a deaf child 
may surpass a hearing child. 

4. To reveal the duties and obligations as 
well as the rights and privileges the hearing 
child owes the deaf child. 

5. To develop an understanding of the neces- 
sary adjustments a deaf child must make to 
take his place in society. 

C. Habits to be Developed in the Deaf Child: 

1. That of playing freely and voluntarily with 
the hearing child. 

2. Of sharing playthings and books with the 
hearing child. 

3. Of observing closely. 

4. Of walking gracefully. (A characteristic 
of some deaf children is dragging the feet.) 

5. Of reading hearing children’s lips. 

D. Habits to be Developed in the Hearing Child: 

1. That of playing freely and voluntarily with 
the deaf child. 

2. Of sharing playthings and books with 
the deaf child. 

3. Of feeling responsible for contributing his 
share in all group activities with the deaf child. 

4. Of noticing opportunities in which the 
hearing and the deaf child might share. 

5. Of looking out gunerally for the welfare 
of the deaf child. 

E. Knowledge to be Obtained: 

1. Ways in which the hearing child and the 
deaf child may share in making adjustments in 
playground situations. 

2. Ways by which the deaf as well as the 
hearing child may contribute materially in mak- 
rs the school outstanding for its good citizen- 
ship. 

3. The fact that the deaf child can and often 
does excel in all matters in which oral English 
is not involved. 

4. That the deaf child is essentially the same 
as the hearing child in desires and abilities. 

II. Plan of Procedure 
A. Associating Deaf and Hearing Children in 
all Possible Activities. 

1. Recess (free play). 

2. Organized games. 

3. Rhythm work. 

B. Creating Experiences in which the Deaf and 

Hearing May Share. 

1. Building a play store. 

2. Constructing a picture show. 

3. Arranging entertainments and parties. 

4. Making trips and excursions together. 

C. Building Habits of Good Citizenship. 

1. Making joint rules and regulations for 
playground, basement, and hall. 

2. Choosing indiscriminately, between the deaf 
and the hearing, captains or monitors for en- 
forcing these rules. 


The activities which we carried out 
were planned to help the deaf child com- 
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bat his desire for exclusive association 
with his own kind and to help him ad- 
just himself to a hearing environment in 
his adult life. Realizing that play is 
recognized as an educational factor and 
that any plan of procedure which is 
fundamentally sound for hearing children 
must also be sound for the deaf, we set 
up a program of play activities. Twenty 
minutes of each school day were used 
to instruct the children in stunts and 
games which they would enjoy playing in 
their free time. The teacher of the deaf 
and the teacher of the hearing took alter- 
nate weeks to instruct the group. The 
following games were found most in- 
teresting: 
Games 

Squirrels in Trees 

Two-thirds of the players stand in couples, 
with hands on each others’ shoulders, forming 
“hollow trees.” The “trees” are scattered about 
in no set formation, with considerable space 
between them. One of the remaining players 
is placed inside each “tree,” the odd one rep- 
resenting the “squirrel” who is without a tree. 
At the drop of the teacher’s handkerchief, each 
squirrel runs for another tree, the odd one try- 
ing to find a tree. The one who is left without 
a tree becomes “It.” The squirrels may be- 
come turkeys in cages, brownies, rabbits, etc., 
according to the season’s interest. 
Back to Back 

Players are arranged in couples, back to back. 
One odd player, who is “It,” starts the game by 
clapping his hands. At this signal, each player 
must seek a different partner, with whom he 
stands back to back. The one left without a 
partner is “It.” 
Shadow Tag 

One player is selected to be “It.” He chases 
the others, trying to step on the shadow of an- 
other player. 
Skip Tag 

All players but one form a circle. The odd 
one skips around the circle and tags another 
player. The one tagged skips after the tagger 
and tries to catch him. A gallop, trot or hop 
may be used for variety. 


The following games familiar to most 
children were also used: sky ball, dodge 
ball, circle baseball, black man, three 
deep, blind man’s buff. 


Stunts 


Stunts were included in the twenty- 
minute period of daily instruction. They 
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immediately proved interesting, as even 
the most timid child knew at least one 
stunt in which he could excel. The fol- 
lowing had a strong appeal for the whole 
group: 
Rabbit Hop 

Keep knees bent, place hands on floor. Move 


hands forward and bring feet forward between 
hands with a jump. 


Crab Walk 

From a squat position, reach backward and 
put both hands flat on the floor, without sitting 
down. With head, neck and body in a straight 
line, walk or run. 


Frog Hop 

Deep knee bend. Place hands on floor. Move 
hands forward and let feet follow with a jump. 
A kick let out behind imitates a frog. 


Rocker 

Lie face downward, grasp ankles, and rock 
body to and fro. A rigid curve of chest and 
abdomen must be kept. 


Duck Walk 

Deep knee bend, hands on knees. Walk for- 
ward in this position. For another, place hands 
behind back, palms together, fingers pointing 
backward to make a duck tail. Walk in this 
position. 
Bear Dance 

Squat on one heel. Extend the other foot 
forward. With back straight and arms extend- 
ed forward for balance, rapidly shift the posi- 
tion of the feet. 


Rhythm Games 


Before a new rhythm game was taught, 
a record of the music to be given was 
played, and the hard of hearing children 
listened through the radioear. The deaf 
children learned the time beat and the 
words before they joined the hearing 
class to play the game with piano music. 
When the games were played in a circle, 
deaf and hearing children alternated. 
Where partners were in order, a deaf 
child was paired with a hearing child. 
This was done at first at the teacher’s 
suggestion, but now, to our great satis- 
faction, the children do it of their own 
volition. The deaf children have learned 
to watch closely the lips of their hear- 
ing partners, and they rarely fail to suit 
the proper action to the words. Such 
rhythm games as the following were used: 
How D’ye Do, My Partner; Round and 
Round the Village; Shoemaker’s Dance; 
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Clap, Clap, Bow; A-Hunting We Will 
Go; Oats, Peas, Beans; Nixie Polka; 
Pease Porridge Hot. 


Entertainments 


This year’s entertainments have been 
prepared and given by the deaf and the 
hearing children working together. The 
plays and rhythm games have been ex- 
cellent background for material to be 
used in entertainments. The whole Christ- 
mas program was based upon folk dances 
and individual stunts. The parents of 
both groups were invited for these affairs, 
and the reaction we received from these 
gatherings has been very pleasing and 
encouraging. 

Constructive Activities 

Perhaps the most interesting of all our 
activities, so far as the children them- 
selves are concerned, was the construction 
of a picture show on the subject of Milk 
and Its Uses. The children were first 
shown several films on dairying. Using 
these as a basis for discussion, separate 
language periods were held, in which the 
groups of children made separate lists of 
what they would look for when they 
visited a nearby dairy. After the two 
lists were made, the groups exchanged 
them, and a final list was compiled, as 
follows: 


What We Want to Find Out 


How the milk is kept clean. 
How the milk is kept fresh. 
How the milk is bottled. 

How cheese is made. 

How butter is made. 

Where the dairy gets the milk. 
What skim milk is. 

How sour milk can be used. 


PNANS ONE 


When the children returned from their 
excursion, they were bubbling with en- 
thusiasm, and entered eagerly into prepa- 
ration for the building of a picture show, 
so that they might show others all they 
had learned, through reading and obser- 
vation, about milk. 

The boys took an old box and drilled 
a hole in the side, about three inches 
from the top, and another the same dis- 
tance from the bottom on the other side. 
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They cut a broom stick into two poles 
about eighteen inches long, and inserted 
the poles into the holes, first nailing to 
the opposite sides of the box, and directly 
in line with the holes, two round wood- 
en rollers obtained from the ends of a 
roll of craft paper. These rollers acted 
as bases in which the sticks could rotate. 

The subject matter for the picture 
show was covered in separate periods. 
The hearing children worked on the sub- 
ject, “How Milk Is Used in Other Lands,” 
and the deaf children chose “Baby Ani- 
mals that Live on Milk.” 

Craft paper was used for the film. It 
was cut the proper width to fit the box, 
and long enough to accommodate all the 
pictures and printing. The children drew 
the pictures on 9 by 12-inch Manila pa- 
per, and these alternated on the film with 
sections of printing, done by the teach- 
ers. Such scenes as the following were 
shown: 


1. The People of the Far North Get milk 
from the Reindeer. 

2. The People in High Rocky Places Get 
Milk from Goats. 

3. People in Very Hot Countries Get Milk 
from Camels. 

4. People in Holland Make a Great Deal 
of Cheese. 

5. People in Our Country Get Milk from 
Cows. 


The second part included: baby ele- 
phants, calves, cubs, colts, kittens, pup- 
pies, camels, fawns, kids, and other baby 
animals that live on milk. 

When completed, the two films were 
pasted together, and tacked on the sticks, 
the beginning of the film to the top stick 
and the end to the bottom one. The 
bottom handle was then turned until the 
film was wound tightly about the bot- 
tom stick, and the show was ready for 
use. Both classes assembled to see the 
show. 

Library Sharing 
The hearing group have in their room 


very attractive library shelves made from 
orange crates. They invited the deaf 


children to enjoy their books with them. 
Almost any morning groups of both deaf 
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and hearing children may be found read- 
ing or looking at the pictures and puzzles 
in the library. If a child has enjoyed a 
certain book or story, he is encouraged 
to make a poster advertising his selection. 
No matter how poor his efforts prove to 
be, his poster is displayed for a week, 
in the library corner. At present, we have 
in the room posters of: Timothy Crunch- 
it; A Story of a Bunny; Our Friends; 
The Policeman; Read about Birds; Ask 
the Librarian for Books. 

Each week a child is selected to be 
librarian. His duties are to keep the li- 
brary neat and clean and to check out 
and in the books taken for home use. 

The deaf class also has a library, which 
the hearing children are invited to use. 
The libraries have encouraged the deaf 
children to read. 


Results Obtained 


Although the actual work described in this 
paper has been concentrated into some 
twenty weeks, we feel that we have made re- 
markable progress, and think that a con- 
tinuation of the program will conduce to an 
even better social adjustment between the 
two groups. We are at present working 
upon a problem in gardening. Although 
our outdoor space is limited, we believe 
that working and playing together in the 
sunshine will promote health and good 
fellowship among the children. 

Sonie of the observations we have made 
are encouraging: 

1. The hearing children no longer 
refer to a deaf child as “that deaf kid in 
Miss Blank’s room that wears a red cap.” 
The deaf child is known by his given 
name, just as a hearing playmate is 
known. 

2. There is no doubt that the deaf and 
the hearing are playing more freely to- 
gether in unorganized play at recess and 
noon. 

3. In the opinion of all the teachers, 
the good sportsmanship displayed on the 
playground has improved one hundred 
per cent. 

4. The hearing children no _ longer 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Dr. Goodwin's Fifty Years 


A Personal Interview 


J T HAS seldom been given to a man 
| to devote a life-time to a single end 
and to see the thing which he began 
grow and grow until in a measure his 
plan has been fulfilled, his dream has 
come true, his faith has been justified. 
This enviable experience, this rare dis- 
tinction, has been Dr. Edward McKee 
Goodwin’s. He cele- 
brated this year his’ 
Golden Jubilee — fifty 
years service to the 
deaf and to his state. 
The record of this serv- 
ice lies in the North 
Carolina School for the 
Deaf at Morganton. 

The tale is told in 
the following resolu- 
tions which were passed 
in April, 1935, by both 
legislative bodies of the 
state of North Carolina. 


Resolutions 

“Whereas, Dr. Ed- 
ward McKee Good- 
win, Superintendent of the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf at Morganton, 
has served the State and its deaf-mute 
wards for fifty years as teacher and su- 
perintendent of the said institution, dur- 
ing which time he has rendered self-sacri- 
ficing service coupled with a high degree 
of efficiency and sympathetic understand- 
ing for the physically afflicted and under- 
privileged children under his care; and 

“Whereas, it is desired to express pub- 
lic recognition of the splendid services 
rendered to the State of North Carolina 
for half a century by Dr. Goodwin; now, 
therefore, 

“Be it Resolved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Senate concurring: 

“Section 1. That felicitations of love 
and esteem are hereby extended to Dr. 
Edward McKee Goodwin on the comple- 
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tion of fifty years of service of the State 
as teacher and superintendent of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf at 
Morganton with the hope that he may 
be spared for many more years of use- 
fulness. 

“Section 2. That a copy of these res- 
olution be sent to Dr. Goodwin. 

“Section 3. That this 
resolution shall be in 
full force and_ effect 
from and after its rati- 
fication.” 

In the General As- 
sembly, read three 
times, and ratified, this 
the 12th day of April, 
1935. 

A. H. GraHAM, 
President of the Senate. 

R. G. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House 


of Representatives. 


It was with the aim 
of providing a_ better 
school for the deaf of 
his state that Dr. Goodwin refused more at- 
tractive offers and in 1885 accepted a posi- 
tion to teach in the old State School for the 
Deaf at Raleigh. Realizing the necessity 
of introducing more modern methods in 
that school, he attended the Convention in 
1886 in California, where for the first 
time he came in contact with leaders in 
the profession and with inspiring influ- 
ences. “If I hadn’t gone to California 
that year,” he said, “I would have given 
up the work.” He was offered a position 
there to teach the next year in the Iowa 
School and, hoping to learn better ways 
of teaching, he accepted the offer. Two 
years later he returned to North Caro- 
lina and began to plan for a new school 
in a new location. No easy task for a 
young man without political influence and 
without financial support! 
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“While 1 was in California,” he said, 
“T met the man who was profoundly to 
influence my career, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 
He invited me to visit Mt. Airy, and it 
was largely due to the kindness and cor- 
diality with which he received me that | 
kept up my courage to go on with the 
fight to found a new school. After the 
bill giving us an appropriation for the 
new school was passed, I went to Mt. 
Airy and came back with Dr. Crouter’s 
blue prints in my pocket.” The Main 
Building at Morganton is planned much 
like Wissinoming Hall at Mt. Airy. 

The new school was opened in the fall 
of 1894 with one unfinished building, 102 
pupils and 7 teachers. There are now 8 
brick buildings, 8 cottages, a modern 
barn and dairy. This current year there 
were enrolled 383 pupils, with a faculty 
of more than 45 teachers and _ instruc- 
tors. “I never thought,” said Dr. Good- 
win, “that in my time the school would 
grow to be as large as it now is. In the 
beginning we had only the barest neces- 
sities, and not even necessities according 
to present day standards. Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of milk. We had none 
for the children. Finally I bought one 
cow so that there might be fresh milk for 
children who got sick.” Today the school 
owns the finest herd of Holstein cattle in 
the state and every pupil gets at least one 
quart of milk a day. 

Dr. Goodwin soon realized the need of 
co-ordinating the school work under one 
head. “We had seven classes and they 
were seven different schools.” Again in- 
fluenced by what he had seen at Mt. 
Airy, he secured a supervising teacher 
and put her in charge of class-room work. 
Further to co-ordinate the work, he and 
his teachers prepared and printed a 
“Course of Study.” Only a few copies of 
that early curriculum are in existence. 
There were twelve pages, six given to 
regulations and by-laws, six given to 
the “Course of Study.” Copies are pre- 
served at Morganton much as one trea- 
sures one’s grandmother’s dresses in an 
attic trunk. 
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Early espousing the oral cause, Dr. 
Goodwin decreed that every child en- 
tering the school should have the oppor- 
tunity to learn speech and speech-reading. 
He considers the triumph of oralism and 
the advances made in teacher-training the 
most important occurrences of these five 
decades. In taking his stand for oral 
work Dr. Goodwin encountered strong 
opposition from the deaf of his state and 
from leaders of the opposite school of 
thought. “Who hears now,” he asked his 
interviewer, “any discussion of the rela- 
tive values of the manual and the oral 
methods? Thirty years ago it was a 
burning and disturbing issue.” 

It is needless to comment on the quality 
of the work that has been done at the North 
Carolina School. It has been Dr. Good- 
win’s policy to select his educational 
principals and supervising teachers, give 
them a free hand, hold them responsible 
for the class-room work. However, his 
own interest in methods has never less- 
ened. He is seen frequently in class- 
rooms, an interested observer and listener. 
He is one superintendent who actually 
enjoys teachers’ meetings. After a demon- 
stration of school work—and a program 
is seldom given at one of his faculty 
meetings without some new device or 
some new way of presenting work being 
shown—Dr. Goodwin is wont to rise in 
his place, to commend, to offer practical 
suggestions, and almost invariably to say, 
“When I began teaching, twenty years 
ago, even ten years ago, one would not 
have believed this possible.” He glories 
in progress but he believes in progress 
“through evolution rather than revolu- 
tion.” 

So at the end of these fifty years he is 
forward-looking. He thinks that the most 
important problem to be solved in the 
future lies in the betterment of voca- 
tional training. “But, understand,” he 
says, “there must be the educational foun- 
dation. The class-room work must at no 
time be sacrificed to industrial training. 
He believes that the training of residual 


(Continued on page 437) 
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Some Changes and Developments in 
Fifty Years 


By Epwarp McKee Goopwin 


needed there were no normal classes 

to draw from. Some enthusiastic pub- 
lic school teacher, or a protégé of a 
Board member who wanted to be a teach- 
er, would take a few lessons under Dr. 
Greenberg or Dr. Bell, and soon became 
an “oral teacher,” but there were very 
few of this class, and the result was that 
many schools, and the teachers in gen- 
eral, became prejudiced against the new 
oral method. Especially were the deaf 
teachers thus prejudiced, for many of 
these “new oral teachers” had little idea 
of oral teaching; but after all we must 
not forget that was in the “day of small 
things.” It was the day of pioneer work, 
and like all new and progressive move- 
ments it had to be slow. The influence of 
the “Old School” tried very hard to 
“freeze out” this “new method,” and that 
certainly did make it much harder for 
oral teaching and its success. 

The Clarke School under Miss Rogers, 
succeeded by Miss Caroline Yale, and the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of the Deaf, now the Lexington School, 
were about the only schools that did oral 
teacher training. For years these schools 
maintained a rigid custom of oral work, 
and did not have the influence on profes- 
sional thought that might have obtained 
with a little more “tolerance” of both 
methods. 

When the American Convention of 
Teachers of the Deaf met in California 
there were few oral teachers, and the 
“manual” or “sign method” teacher was 
led to believe that oral teaching was only 
a fad, and in a few years would drop 
out of the game, and the “sign” or “man- 
ual method” would again completely 
dominate. But for some of the wise con- 
servative men like Dr. Crouter who were 


|: 1885 when a “new teacher” was 


willing to develop “by evolution rather 
than revolution,” it would have been 
different today. 

The meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, at Lake George in 1891, was 
about the turning point of methods; and 
from that time for several years there 
were two distinct schools of thought on 
methods, one led by Dr. Gallaudet, and 
the other by Dr. Bell. If you want to 
know the results of these two methods 
you can get them in every section of the 
Continent. In 1900 perhaps not more 
than ten per cent of the deaf in schools 
on the continent were taught orally, while 
today the percentage of the two groups is 
reversed. 

The main difficulty, when I entered the 
work, was the lack of well trained teach- 
ers. About the only training required for 
manual teachers was a mastery of the sign 
language, which was acquired from con- 
stant association with deaf people and 
had nothing to do with methods of 
teaching. This custom led to the selec- 
tion of many to teach manually who 
were poorly prepared in any educational 
methods. But now no well organized 
school would engage a new teacher who 
had not had special training to teach the 
deaf. There is a greater per cent today 
than ever before of well trained oral 
teachers, who are getting better results 
in academic work than ever before. 

There is no branch of the teaching pro- 
fession that has made greater progress 
than teaching the deaf, and the results 
are the proof of this statement. A score 
of years ago almost every class could 
show at least one bright pupil, but one 
bright pupil in a class is not the result 
of a good teacher, for at least one in ten 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Miss Adams Retires 


ISS MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 
M retires this year from her posi- 

tion as principal of the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf in Boston. 
The school was established by the Bos- 
ton School Committee, November 10, 
1869, and was the first permanent public 
day school for the deaf in the United 
States, probably the first in the world. 
There have been only three principals in 
the school’s sixty-five years of existence: 
Miss Sarah Fuller, 1869-1910; Miss Ella 
Celynda Jordan, 1910-1919; Miss Mabel 
Ellery Adams, 1919- 
1935. 

Miss Adams entered 
the Horace Mann serv- 
ice as a primary teach- 
er March 1, 1891, when 
she was _ twenty-six 
years old. She has 
taught there continuous- 
ly since that time. In 
1910, she was made as- 
sistant principal, and 
on November 10, 1919, 
exactly fifty years from 
the foundation of the 
school, was appointed 
principal. 

A short autobiograph- 
ical sketch which Miss 
Adams wrote for the Nebraska Journal in 
1932 gives an intensely interesting account 
of her life and her background. Her par- 
ents’ marriage makes a story by itself, 
for her father was a descendant of Henry 
Adams of Braintree, Mass., the Puritan 
ancestor of the Adams Presidents, while 
her mother was a daughter of an emigré 
of the French Revolution who settled on 
the island of Horta in the Azores. Miss 
Adams, therefore, inherited, along with 
the rigid New England standards of her 
father, the gracious, patriarchal memories 
of her French mother. 

Miss Adams’ account of her early train- 
ing and education is fascinating. She 
grew up in Quincy, Mass., and went to 





MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


school under the superintendency of Colo- 
nel Francis Parker, “an apostle of the 
New Education, a pioneer of the Educa- 
tional Renaissance,” who introduced the 
principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel and 
made Quincy a Mecca for visiting teach- 
ers and educators from all over the 
United States and from many foreign 
countries. Reared in this turmoil of edu- 
cation, Miss Adams naturally became a 
teacher. Her first salary was $350 a year, 
and for that, at one time, she taught 84 
first grade pupils without an assistant. 

As soon as she began 
to earn a salary, she 
began to pay for pri- 
vate lessons which 
would prepare her to 
take the Boston Teach- 
ers’ Examinations. This 
combined program of 
work and study she fol- 
lowed for years, even- 
tually receiving a B.A. 
from Radcliffe, cum 
laude, with Distinction 
in Economics. 

It was through her 
outside activities, how- 
ever, that she came into 
the notice of Miss Ful- 
ler, and was asked to 
take a position at the Horace Mann 
School. Miss Adams belonged to a dra- 
matic club, and used to rehearse her parts 
in the railway station each morning be- 
fore taking the train for Boston. A lady 
who took the same train, watching the 
rehearsals, decided that the vivid young 
girl would make a good teacher of the 
deaf. She reported this idea to Miss 
Fuller, who came to see Miss Adams and 
offered her a position. This was the begin- 
ning of more than forty years of service. 

While rising to a high rank in her pro- 
fession, Miss Adams found time and en- 
ergy for other work. Early in her career, 
she wrote a good deal for publica- 


(Continued on page 448) 
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A Deaf Boy’s Hobby 


T the Hobby Display, which is a fea- 
A ture of the Palace of Education at 
the California Pacific International 
Exposition in San Diego, there is a collec- 
tion of ship’s models made by a deaf boy, 
John Acosta, 17 years old. The exhibit 
was accepted personally by Mrs. Muehl- 
heisen, Director of Education, to be shown 
in her own section of the Palace of Edu- 
cation. The models are made accurately 
to scale, and include replicas of famous 
old ships like the Mayflower and Old 
Ironsides as well as of modern warships. 
The young craftsman works with a razor 
blade and a magnifying glass, making his 
ships of imported Balsa wood. 

John is a pupil at the day school for the 
deaf in San Diego. His teacher, Miss Nina 
Lee, writing of his work, says, “John’s pas- 
sion for ships may be inherited from his 
maternal grandfather, Captain Theisen of 


Pensacola, Florida, a Danish sea captain. 
The models are true in every detail, as far 
as John’s research enables him to obtain 
information.” 

Mrs. C. F. Whitlock, John’s mother, 
writes of him, “He is really a Volta Bureau 
child, and I feel that the first credit for his 
work goes to the Volta Bureau, as it was 
through you that we were put on the right 
track in regard to his education. . . . John’s 
ship work has been entirely his own. He 
was never taught anything in that line, but 
I do feel that his general education has 
given him the background to develop what- 
ever talents he has.” 

John, who has been deaf since birth, at- 
tended Miss Arbaugh’s school in Macon, 
Georgia, for several years. Afterwards he 
and his sister, who is also deaf, were tu- 
tored at home. They entered the day school 
in San Diego last fall. 





JOHN ACOSTA, OF SAN DIEGO, AND HIS SHIP MODELS 
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A School for the 
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Deaf in Montreal 


By Yvonne PITROIS 


are nine schools for the deaf. Accord- 

ing to the figures published in January, 
1935, there were 1,302 pupils in these nine 
schools, and 208 teachers. Perhaps it will 
be of interest to readers of the Voita RE- 
vIEW to become more closely acquainted 
with the two French schools in Montreal. 
Though the female institution is the 
younger, let us honor the ladies and speak 
of them first. In the details given of this 
school, I am indebted to the most clever 
former pupil of the Montreal Institute for 
Deaf Girls, Corinne Rocheleau, now Mrs. 
Wilfrid Rouleau, a deaf woman widely 
known both in literary circles and in the 
philanthropic world for her beautiful and 
valuable books. 

In 1841, there lived in Montreal a pious 
and devoted widow, Madame Yamelin, 
who, left alone on earth after the death of 
her husband and her three children, had 
taken as her “family” all the poor, the 
neglected, the despised. She persuaded 
some of her friends to join her life of faith 
and love and thus founded the Sisterhood 
of Providence, which now numbers more 
than 3,000 members working in over 100 
places in Canada and the United States. 
Faithful to the directions of the saintly 
founder, the nuns are living in humility, 
simplicity and charity, and consecrate 
themselves to the relief of suffering. They 
conduct the asylum for the insane at 
Longue Pointe near Montreal, the largest 
of its kind in Canada, and the Hospital of 
the Sacred Heart in Montreal; and they are 
planning to open there a school for feeble- 


minded children. They do splendid work 


ke THE wide Dominion of Canada, there 


in American hospitals on the Pacific Coast, 
and have missions among the Indians and 
the inhabitants of the far North. 

At the time Madame Yamelin founded 
her sisterhood, there lived near Montreal a 
wealthy and refined family named Gadbois. 
The father and mother, respected and 


loved by everyone, had eight children, one 
son and seven daughters. The son, unfor- 
tunately, died young; all the seven daugh- 
ters chose the monastic life, and five of 
them entered the religious order founded 
by Madame Yamelin. One of the young 
nuns, Albine Gadbois, or rather Sister 
Marie de Bon Secours, working, in 1850, 
among the insane, soon noticed a few deaf 
and dumb girls that were condemned to 
live with insane persons for the sole reason 
that they were unable to hear or to speak. 
Her heart was moved with pity for these 
unfortunates, especially for a charming, 
bright little girl, Marguerite Hanley. 

Sister Marie de Bon Secours soon felt 
convinced that something could be done 
for these imprisoned souls—but what 
could it be? She reflected and prayed. 
Providence, as she would have said, caused 
her to meet a devoted priest, the Abbé 
Lagorce, who had just begun to teach some 
deaf boys and was soon to open the school 
for French Catholic deaf boys in Montreal. 
The Abbé Lagorce gave Sister Marie de 
Bon Secours some lessons in the art of 
teaching the silent. Little Marguerite, her 
first pupil, made such progress that Ma- 
dame Yamelin, or rather “Mother” Yame- 
lin, and the Bishop of Montreal became in- 
terested in the matter. And such was the 
“little beginning” of a very great and beau- 
tiful work, the humble seed of a big tree, 
the Catholic Institute for French Canadian 
deaf girls! 

Sister Marie de Bon Secours was the 
founder and the first head of the new 
school. Strange to tell, three of her own 
sisters, belonging to the same religious 
order, successively replaced her as the 
head of the school. Twice the founder 
went to America to study methods of teach- 
ing in the Peet Institution of New York. In 
1870, with one of her sisters, she made a 
tour of Europe and visited its principal 
schools for the deaf. She returned to 
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Canada enthusiastic about the oral method, 
and began at once to practice it among 
those of her pupils able to be demutized. 
The school now uses the combined system. 


The four Gadbois sisters ruled over the 
Institute for fifty-five years. Under their 
wise and firm direction, it made splendid 
progress, and became a model of its kind. 
They consecrated to their noble work the 
fortune they had inherited from their par- 
ents. Truly superior women, greatly 
gifted, highly educated, excelling in both 
English and French, with knowledge of 
mathematics and law, and, above all, filled 
with love and devation for their “chil- 
dren,” they have left a blessed memory in 
the hearts of their co-workers as well as in 
their pupils. 

The Institute now occupies immense 
buildings, quite modern in style, situated 
in St. Denis Street among gardens and 
trees at the base of Mount Royal, from 
where they command a magnificent view of 
the city of Montreal and the St. Lawrence 
River and Valley. 

Including the Gadbois sisters, fifteen 
Mothers Superior have succeeded one an- 
other at the head of the Institution. The 
present Superior is Sister Alphonse du 
Sauveur, another very able and clever 
woman. Since the founding of the Institu- 
tion, 2,037 pupils have received the full 
course of instruction. They are taught 
French, of course, all the ordinary school 
subjects, cooking, sewing, etc. 

In addition to the young inmates of the 
class rooms, 133 adult and aged deaf 
women who are without family, or, sadder 
still, who come from bad surroundings, 
have remained to live in their dear convent 
home. They make themselves useful in 
household duties, cooking, gardening, 
farming, washing, laundry work. When 
they are too old or infirm to render any 
service, they become inmates of the Salle 
Bonsecours, a suite of wide, clean, bright 
rooms, dormitories and halls, where they 
are as happy and comfortable as they can 
be in their sad condition. 


Under the patronage of the hearing Sis- 
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ters of Providence, there exists a touching 
little congregation of deaf sisters of Notre 
Dame du Sept Douleurs, who are helping 
in the work of teaching the pupils and 
nursing the aged and the sick. 


And last but not least, there are the deaf- 
blind! The readers of the VotTa REVIEW 
already know the name of Ludivine La- 
chance, about whom Corinne Rocheleau 
has written a beautiful book, “Out of Her 
Prison,” which has been crowned by the 
French Academy. Ludivine, the wild little 
creature who became a saint, died of con- 
sumption some years ago; but now Sister 
Angelique-Marie, her devoted teacher, has 
in her care eight adult deaf-blind inmates, 
and one little deaf-blind pupil. An aged 
nun who lost her hearing and, later on, her 
sight has joined the afflicted flock. A spa- 
cious room in the Salle Bonsecours has 
been set aside for them, and also a well 
managed work room. They find here 
everything that can render their fate less 
painful. They have Braille books, type- 
writers, desks. They sew, knit, make bas- 
kets, bags, all sorts of lovely things woven 
of osier and rafhia. In June, 1933, their 
work, exhibited at the Montreal Exhibition, 
was much admired, and received the 
highest awards. 

In order to help the Institute in a finan- 
cial way, a wing of one of the immense 
buildings has been made into a boarding 
home for some rich and lonely old ladies, 
hearing or deaf. In another part of the 
house, the sisters have created a kinder- 
garten for little boys of good family. There 
is also an important association of bene- 
factors of the work, who gather money for 
it and organize every year a benefit “oyster 
supper,” which is patronized by the high 
society of Montreal. As the name indi- 
cates, oysters served in every possible way 
form the basis of the feast. Times are 
hard, as everyone knows, living is dear, 
and the weight of such a great work is 
heavy; but it does not darken the calm, 
serene, happy faced nuns, nor the bright, 
smiling girls of all ages who find here a 
real “Alma Mater,” as they love to say. 
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tions on certain aspects of progres- 
sive education. 


“pebencigian sends some reflec- 


My Attitude Is - -- - - 


(A meditation in the first person 
singular) 

We parents and educators hear much 
nowadays about training children to right 
attitudes. It reminds me of a day when I 
was young enough to have hazarded a 
positive statement on a controversial sub- 
ject to a friend. “Oh,” she replied brisk- 
ly, “I see. Your attitude is thus and so. 
Now mine is this.” And she proceeded to 
expound a view diametrically opposed to 
mine. “How is it possible,” I thought, 
“for two presumably intelligent and hon- 
est people to differ so utterly?” The 
question is one to which I have never 
found the answer, except, vaguely, by lo- 
cating it somewhere in those secret re- 
gions of inheritance, early and later en- 
vironment, physical and mental structure, 
and opportunity, where most of the roots 
of human tragedy and comedy lie hidden. 
Right attitudes, they say. But what is an 
attitude? And, supposing I have one, is 
it sure to be right? 

Now discussion, even with one’s self, 
calls for definition of terms; and the need 
for definition is the most efficient sales- 
man known for dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias, and Bibles. My dictionary happen- 
ing to be at hand, I turned to it for aid. 

Attitude, I found. First definition ir- 
relevant; second, such a habitual or in- 
stinctive reaction to a matter as reveals 
opinion; third, conduct as indicating 
opinion. 

“So,” I meditated, “whether the atti- 
tude is a mental or a conduct reaction 
does not really matter. The point is that 
it is a revelation of opinion. Now I 


wonder just what an opinion may be?” 

To this query, my friend the dictionary 
replied: opinion, first, what one thinks 
about any subject; second, irrelevant; 
third, settled judgment formed after de- 
liberation. 

“Ah,” said I, “This begins to look 
promising. But—what does think mean?” 

And my faithful dictionary replied: 
think, first, to exercise the mind with 
ideas, conceptions, inferences, judgments, 
etc., as distinguished from mere sense 
perceptions. 

My spurt of research left me with a 
new sense of the importance of attitudes 
as the revealers of opinions, for, in addi- 
tion to real opinions, evidently there may 
be spurious ones: opinions, so-called, 
which are not the outcome of exercising 
the mind with the materials of judgment, 
but the result of sense impressions—things 
seen or heard but not mentally digested; 
bits of group psychology, perhaps. It is 
quite common to hear it said that one 
man’s opinion is as good as another’s, 
but obviously the statement is not true 
unless the word opinion is defined prop- 
erly, and the thinkers equally matched. I 
find myself with new respect for the 
opinions of the thinker; new willingness 
to accept his leadership; and, incidentally, 
a new measure to apply to the would-be 
leader. Is he a person of genuine or 
spurious opinions? Does he think, or 
only imagine that he is thinking? 

All of this, of course, leads back to 
the pedagogical admonition to parents 
and teachers, that children should be 
trained to right attitudes. Of course there 
are those who say that we have no right 
to form the opinions of children. Odd, 
this; since a child’s opinions are being 
formed right along, quite as much by 
what we leave undone and unsaid as by 
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what we do and say. We cannot help 
forming them, no matter how we try. 
Somehow, I am constrained to believe 
that young children, probably all chil- 
dren, reflect the attitudes of their en- 
vironment — the revelations of opinion 
they find there. 

If this is the case, then it behooves me, 
I suppose, as an element in an environ- 
ment, to reveal sound and balanced opin- 
ions. Certainly, preachment gets me no- 
where unless the variety of my words is 
proclaimed in trumpet tones by my at- 
titude—and then, probably, my words are 
merely tolerated because they are honest. 
And a forced or pretended attitude does 
nothing but rouse antagonism—it is mere 
attitudinizing, pose; a gesture rather 
easily evaluated by children. 

Now if this training to right attitudes 
is important for children who hear, then 
it must be at least as important for deaf 
children—perhaps more so. And they are 
so sensitive to the unspoken, so keen at 
detecting the verity on which one’s atti- 
tude is based, that I straightway arrive at 
an opinion which must find reflection in 
conduct: I cannot afford to linger on the 
surface of the wave in any matter that 
has bearing on the lives of these young- 
sters. I am forced to take stock of my 
opinions and compare them with those 
of the pedagogical thinkers. 

First of all, they say that children have 
to be led to desired attitudes through ex- 
periences. All right. I and my attitudes, 
I suppose, are experiences quite as much 
as such concrete things as constructing a 
store out of blocks or boxes or corrugated 
paper. So I spread before me the list of 
attitudes considered worth training for 
by the pedagogues. Here is a nice prac- 
tical one to begin with: 


A growing appreciation of neatness and 
orderliness. 


Yes, it -would, for many of us, take 
rather strong opinions to give us such a 
keen appreciation of these virtues that we 
would practice them unfailingly. But how 
much more peaceful life would be if my 
Mary and John — and other people’s 
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Marys and Johns of all ages—picked up 
their clothes, wiped out the bath tub and 
wash bowl after using them, folded the 
newspaper they have finished reading, 
put the books back in the right place, re- 
turned father’s hammer to its accustomed 
nail, put the cigarette ashes in the tray, 
wiped up the spilled powder, and so on. 
As an attitude in life I would say that 
is excellent. Can children be trained to 
it? Well, maybe if all Mary’s and John’s 
teachers and both their parents saw to it 
that the inconveniences of disorder and 
untidiness fell upon Mary and John, it is 
possible that the opposite attitude would 
prevail in time. At least there would be 
conciousness of something amiss in dis- 
order. 

Respect for the property rights of others. 

The desirability of that one seems indis- 
putable. Think of quarrels reduced by 
half, destruction and defacing of books, 
furniture, and other property, both pri- 
vate and public, reduced to a minimum, 
no raids on my flower beds by prowling 
vandals, no disappearance of change from 
my carelessly dropped purse. John would 
not appropriate his father’s ties without 
permission. Gray haired John, the busi- 
ness man, might not so readily plan his 
new building six inches over my line. My 
tenant might not so nonchalantly ruin my 
walls. All of that would not be difficult 
to train into a child if I began with the 
protection of rights to toys or other trea- 
sures. 

Respect for the rights of others. 

Yes, I see that, too. John will not be- 
come a highway menace, Mary will not 
insist upon the best part in the show; in 
fact a life attitude of respect for the rights 
of others, if acquired by enough people, 
would prevent national and international 
chaos, wouldn’t it? And it could all be- 
gin with the children of the world. 


Understanding and respect for the prob- 
lems of other people, other races, 
other nationalities. 

Now how important is that? It is just 
good manners on a broad scale, isn’t it? 

If that attitude had been inculcated early, 
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I should not be so provincially certain 
that my interests, my troubles, my views 
were the only really important ones, my 
race the vastly superior race in all re- 
spects, my nation the only one in the 
right. And my Mary and John would not 
be talking of “wops” and “niggers,” nor 
teasing the laundryman’s boy about his 
slant eyes. If that attitude prevailed, | 
might even be able to make high school 
Andy understand why I cannot buy him 
a forty-dollar suit. 


Cooperation with the group for the good 
of the group. 

Well, well! Here in my little class, 
Beth always reacts with, “I don’t want to 
do that,” when the others begin to get 
enthusiastic about some enterprise that 
involves the whole group; at parties she 
does not care to join in; when she is put 
on a committee, she will not work. At 
home my John always begins his task by 
saying, “I don’t see why you want me 
to cut the grass today. Who cares how 
the yard looks, anyway?” In the city, 
Councilman Smith is blocking the play- 
ground project because he does not like 
Jones, who proposed it. In the legislature 
there is a cessation of activity because 
every man Jack on the ground must im- 
mortalize himself by making a speech— 
subject and necessity alike matters of in- 
difference. Yes, I should say that an at- 
titude of cooperation would be a boon all 
around. Can we train the children to it? 
The pedagogues say yes. The condition, 
they say, is to give the boys and girls 
interests which they want to push through 
and which they cannot bring to fruition 
without the cooperation of the group. 


Willingness to accept the consequences 
of one’s own decisions and acts. 

What! No more alibis? No more of 
Mary’s pretending she does not know how 
that vase got broken? No more of Beth’s 
aggrieved, “But you never taught me 
that,” when she fails on a test? No more 
of John’s saying, “Well, Andy told me 
to,” when he has landed in catastrophe 
through his own unwisdom? No more of 
my long-sought reference book’s suddenly 
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appearing on my desk without a word of 
explanation? Why, an attitude such as 
that might grow into making even our 
law-makers more careful, and our voters 
more particular. 

Appreciation of beauty. 

Ability to see beauty of form and color 
in nature and the arts, to enjoy a literary 
gem, to discriminate between the lovely 
and the grotesque in rhythmic motion, 
to perceive conquering sweetness in the 
faces of those battling successfully with 
difficulties, to find the beautiful in human 
motive and deed: as an attitude I can 
think of none more apt to bring joy and 
dignity and kindliness into life. Can it be 
taught? How did I learn to look upon a 
starry sky with soul-satisfying joy? I 
remember it. I sat on a step, a child be- 
side a kind and friendly man, and looked 
and listened while he showed me the glory 
of the heavens. 


Cheerfulness in accepting circumstances 
over which one can exercise no con- 
trol. 

No more fretting over the rain? No 
more rebellion over untoward circum- 
stances? No more bitterness over the 
daily rubs of personalities and condi- 
tions? No more gloom over the depres- 
sion? No more whining over what is as 
compared with what might have been? 
Surely I can cultivate that attitude in the 
children and in myself with a clear con- 
science. But wait. Perhaps a dash of 
caution is needed lest I fail to see how 
my effort might be the one thing needed 
to improve the circumstance. What opin- 
ion does such an attitude manifest, real- 
ly? That it is up to me to be a good 
sport? That repining or sulking is 
weak? That what can’t be cured must be 
endured? That 

“There’s a Providence that shapes 

our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we may!” 

I shall have to think that through, for 

there will be shades of attitude, according 

to opinion. 

Honesty with oneself and others. 

Well yes, that does not seem to require 
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much thought. Honesty with myself: not 
“kidding myself,” as John says, about my 
motives, about my industry in preparing 
my work, about why I was so indignant, 
about whether I am really thinking, about 
my own character and opinions. That 
comes under the head of intellectual hon- 
esty, I suppose. Can Mary and John 
and the others be led to the opinion that 
this is as important as honesty in mate- 
rial things, and in speech and conduct? 
Over at the college the other day I no- 
ticed that my friend the professor had 
posted up on the wall “It is better to fail 
than to cheat.” Well, a good deal of the 
training into that attitude would have to 
be done through courtesy, I suppose: not 
making fun of a child’s points of view, 
not putting him into positions where he 
would bluff in self-protection, not setting 
goals beyond his power or making too 
much hinge on success. It is right enough 
as an attitude. The world might get along 
better if people faced themselves without 
prejudice. 

Responsibility for carrying one’s own 

load. 

Great! And nowhere can that attitude 
be needed more than among our deaf 
young people. Cared for, sheltered, fed, 
clothed; books, materials, pleasures all 
provided, entirely without effort on their 
part and regardless of merit; why should 
not these youngsters think that a benefi- 
cent world owes them a living? Often 
they go out to take a position with the 
attitude that the only difference between 
the present circumstances and school con- 
ditions is that they live in a new place 
and receive money for it. It never en- 
ters their young heads that the money is 
paid for service, that service must be 
rendered whole-heartedly and cheerfully 
in the interest of the employer regardless 
of personal preferences, that nobody is 
going to punish them or bother with them 
if they fail to make good—they will just 
lose their opportunity. Yes, they need 
that attitude. 


Courtesy, friendliness, graciousness. 
Ah yes! There are few situations where 
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thought for the other person’s attitude— 
the word of explanation that sets him at 
ease and brings him to understanding, the 
thoughtfulness that adds to his pleasure 
and shows proper deference for his posi- 
tion, the self-control that meets his un- 
pleasantness with dignity—will not help 
in making life run smoothly. Not long 
ago I visited a school where this modern 
attitude-training was in full swing, and 
the unaffected, cordial mannerliness of 
those children with one another and to- 
ward me was a beautiful thing to see. 
I know that works! 


The scientific attitude. 

The search for truth! No jumping at 
conclusions, no gossip, more genuine 
scholarship, more research, more humility 
about assuming that my last conclusion 
voices final truth, more certainty that all 
truth is of God! It would be a great 
civilization where youth came up with 
that attitude. What would train them to 
it? Perhaps nothing more would be 
needed than the challenge to prove their 
ground day by day. 

On the whole, after considering these 
high points on the list it seems to me that 
I am safe in accepting the rest on faith. 
In fact I could add some desirable and 
trainable attitudes for my John and Mary. 
For instance. 


Good taste. 

I should like for them to be of the 
opinion that reference to the physiological 
and biological detail of life is to be made 
frankly and without embarrassment when 
it is necessary, but that such reference 
made unnecessarily constitutes vulgarity, 
no matter how fashionable it may be. I 
should like them to have the opinion that 
the conspicuous, the exaggerated, the 
coarse, the uncouth, the flamboyant, the 
unkind, the unrestrained, the inharmoni- 
ous, in appearance, conduct, and human 
relations generally, are undesirable. 


Pleasure. 

I should like for them to have joyous- 
ness of spirit. I should like for them to 
find satisfaction in physical and mental 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Experimental Phonetics 


Gemelli, A. and Pastori, G. La durata 
minima delle vocali sufficiente alla loro 
percezione. (The minimum duration of 
vowels sufficient for their identification.) 
Archivio di Fisiologia; 1934; 33; pp. 
440-452. 

The present study is the most recent of 
a series which the authors have made dur- 
ing the past three years in their efforts to 
analyze the vowel and determine its ele- 
ments and characteristics in spoken lan- 
guage (Italian). The purpose of the pres- 
ent study is to determine: (1) the minimum 
duration required for the identification of 
a vowel when it is contained in a word or 
phrase, and (2) the influence of the pitch 
of the voice upon this minimum duration. 
The apparatus and method used in this 
study are the same as those used in previ- 
ous studies by the same authors. Suitable 
electrical apparatus records words spoken 
by a group of subjects on a rapidly moving 
film in the form of a complex sound wave. 
The records are then studied and mea- 
sured for details such as pitch, wave form, 
and duration of the various vowels and 
consonants. 

The results show that the vowel in or- 
dinary speech is extremely short: the 
average duration for all vowels studied 
falls between .110 and .195 words.' 
The vowel is made up of three parts: the 
beginning and the end section are made up 
of what the authors call atypical periods. 
That is, the wave forms are irregular and 
indicate the influence of the preceding and 
the following phoneme. In between the be- 
ginning and the end sections lies the mid- 
section, which the authors call the typical 
period. Here the cycles are uniform. The 
atypical periods show very little variation 


(1) Note—There are reasons for suspecting that 
the authors have misread their time line on the rec- 
erds and that the units are in 0.002 secs. rather than 
0.001 secs. which they give. In that case, the time 
figures given in this abstract should be doubled. By 
so doing we place the vowel lengths more nearly 
within the normal speech range. (C. V. Hudgins.) 
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as to length and number of cycles, while 
the typical period shows extreme variation 
both as to duration and to number of 
cycles. The authors present data to show 
that the typical period may contain as few 
as 2 complete cycles with a duration of 
.005 seconds. The average number of 
cycles in the typical period for all vowels 
studied was 9, while the average duration 
of this portion of the vowel was .029 sec- 
onds. 


The results show further that the dura- 
tion of the typical period varies inversely 
with the pitch of the vowel. That is: the 
higher the pitch the shorter the typical pe- 
riod. On the other hand, the number of 
cycles may remain the same for the va- 
rious pitches for a given vowel. This in- 
dicates, according to the authors, that the 
number of cycles in the typical period is 
the important element in the identification 
of the vowel rather than the duration of 
the period. The atypical periods also aid 
in the identification of the pitch, timbre, 
and all characteristics which go to make 
up the vowels. 


The study contains full tables giving 
both duration and number of cycles for 
the thrée periods for all vowels studied. It 
also contains a number of records of 
spoken words containing vowels and con- 
sonants. 


The Belgian Method 


Druout, E. La Méthode Belge au Con- 
grés de Strasbourg. (The Belgian Method 
at the Strasbourg Congress.) Revue Gén- 
érale de UEnseignement des Sourds- 


Muets, 1934. Vol. 35. 


The National Federation for the Improve- 
ment of the Conditions of the Deaf and 
Blind held its third Congress in Stras- 
bourg in July, 1932. The following ab- 
stract is taken from various reports pre- 
sented at that meeting dealing with the re- 
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sults of the Belgian Method which had 
been tried in the various schools during 
the preceding five years. The reports are 
on the whole optimistic regarding the re- 
sults of this method. 

The Mother Superior of the Institution 
d’Arras reported that the results obtained 
improve from year to year. (Since the Bel- 
gian Method is directly opposite to that of 
former methods of teaching speech the re- 
sults can be compared with former meth- 
ods.) The children are using their speech 
more, they seem to enjoy the speech work 
and are more desirous to learn because 
they seem to feel the usefulness of speech. 
Likewise parents are delighted that they 
can communicate with their children. At 
the end of the first year the beginners were 
already more advanced than those who had 
had three years instruction by the former 
method. The children were able at the end 
| of the first year to understand and to use 
a thousand simple phrases in their written 
form; and had a vocal vocabulary of from 
100 to 200 words and dozens of simple 
phrases. 


The report from the school at Lille was 
less enthusiastic regarding the oral speech 
but was high in praise of the method in so 
far as lip-reading and “ideo-visual read- 
ing” were concerned. “If speech had kept 
pace with lip-reading and ideo-visual read- 
ing it would have been ideal. But up to the 
present we have not obtained satisfactory 
results on that point.” On the whole, 
however, the report states that the chil- 
dren have learned more language, and are 
able to use more simple phrases, espe- 
cially in the written forms, than children 
taught by the older methods. 


The report from Auray is of special in- 
terest because the author states that the 
Sister in charge of that school had been 
obtaining excellent results before the Bel- 
gian Method was introduced: “The chil- 
dren are happier, their character is more 
open, they are more communicative and 
their language is more spontaneous; they 
are more desirous of instruction because 
they feel the usefulness, or purpose of it. 
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Such are the happy results which we have 
obtained in our two years of experimen- 
tation. We do not hesitate to affirm, along 
with other principals, that a great measure 
of progress is realized in the art of deaf- 
mute instruction.” Again, referring to the 
progress of lip-reading the principal 
states: “Good lip-reading is always sub- 
ordinated to, or is dependent upon, a 
knowledge of the language and we are 
happy to state that, thanks to the more 
rapid acquisition of the latter, the lip- 
reading of our pupils has enormously 
improved since the introduction of the 
new (Belgian) method. 


The report from the school at Larnay 
goes into the theory of the Belgian Method 
and points out reasons for its superiority 
over former methods. The use of exercises 
with groups of syllables is emphasized, es- 
pecially in beginning classes for lip-read- 
ing and oral speech. The child needs to 
exercise the vocal organs, he is therefore, al- 
lowed to imitate the teacher as well as he 
may during these drills. The author of this 
report believes that syllable drills should 
be used not only during the first year, 
but through the years that follow. He 
says that speech taught by this method is 
more fluent, more natural, more nearly 
comparable to the speech of hearing chil- 
dren. The Belgian Method avoids certain 
tedious exercises and methods formerly 
used, which were monotonous both for the 
teacher and for the pupil. The method, 
however, while making the process of de- 
mutization easier for the child, involves no 
less effort and work for the teacher. One 
point emphasized in this report is the fact 
that “With the superiority in speech the 
acquisition of language, thanks to the ideo- 
visual method of reading, becomes easier.” 

The Principal of the school at Persago- 
tiere reported that he had not been able to 
obtain satisfactory results with the “new 
method” but found that when he combined 
the two, the “analytic” and the “synthetic,” 
excellent results were obtained. 

A similar report was given by the Direc- 


(Continued on page 441) 
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The Diary of a Washington Lady at the 
Cincinnati Conference 


By Harriet MontTacue 


Friday, May 31. 

ESOLVE firmly to finish up every- 
R thing at office and leave by twelve 

o’clock in order to have time to 
go home and pack comfortably. Work 
until half past three, and then take de- 
parture, which is still more delayed by 
necessity of saying farewell to all the 
staff and replying suitably to their adjura- 
tions to Bring Home the Cup. Decide 
suddenly that I must have dark blue 
stockings, a white chiffon flower, some 
black velvet ribbon, a new compact and 
other matters, in order to represent the 
Washington League in the lip reading 
tournament at Cincinnati. Take bus to 
town, shop frenziedly for half an hour, 
and arrive home at ten minutes to five. 
Pack with desperate speed. Frenzy mixed 
with bitter reflections anent changes of 
fashion. Have been traveling comfort- 
ably for years with hat box and small suit 
case, but since sudden billowing out of 
skirts it is easier to get vapor into a bot- 
tle than dresses into a suit case. Taxi ar- 
rives at twenty minutes of six, and I hurl 
myself, two bags, pasteboard hat box, 
rain cape, Daphne Du Maurier’s 
“Gerald,” and copy of New Yorker into 
it. I implore driver to speed up, as my 
train leaves at one minute past six. He 
is quite unimpressed, and after half a 
dozen blocks remarks that he is out of 
gas. He proceeds with deliberation to a 
gas station at which every attendant is 
occupied. I am torn to pieces deciding 
whether to get out and seek another taxi 
or stay in and have faith. I decide 
to stay in, less on the grounds of faith 
than because of inability to get myself 
and belongings out without help. 


We set forth again. Driver proves to be 
that anomaly in present day experience, 
the motorist who never takes risks. He 
stops even before the red light is on, he 
avoids the slightest danger of collision 
by practically walking the taxi, he pro- 
ceeds on the general theory that the long- 
est way ‘round is the shortest way to the 
station, and goes out to New Jersey Ave- 
nue and back. I die several painful 
deaths, and we reach station at two min- 
utes of six. Porter and I sprint across 
vast expanse of station. My not-so-re- 
cently-sprained-but-still-threatening left 
ankle gives way twice, but I sprint on 
regardless. Gateman assumes more than 
usual deliberation of gatemen in inspect- 
ing tickets. Porter and I clatter down 
steps and reach train, which stretches 
ahead a mile or more, my car, of course, 
at end of mile stretch. We sprint again, 
and porter suggests we had better board 
train, which we do. After two cars, he 
says he will have to get off, as train is 
moving. I abandon bags and proceed 
through some eighteen cars to my seat. 
Find Betty Wright, Laura Stovel and Mrs. 
Norris looking calm, cool, and collected 
and all wondering if I were left behind. 
I am out of breath and quite red in the 
face, but manage to relax, and am pres- 
ently reunited to my bags by porter from 
other car. 

Train, the “George Washington,” most 
impressive. Dining car all in white, with 
embossed dinner plates bearing head of 
G. Washington. Air cooled cars bring all 
sorts of new travel experiences. People 
wear white suits and hats; and there is 
very little for the porter to do, except 
make up berths, since there are no bags 
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for hats, and we do not need to be 
brushed off. Windows hermetically 
sealed, an arrangement which I distrust 
for sleeping purposes, but my preferences 
not of much consequence, since am un- 
able to open window and would probably 
be severely reprimanded by porter if I 
succeeded. 


Saturday, June 1. 


We arrive in Cincinnati, and proceed 
through magnificent and highly decorative 
station. I should like to examine paintings 
on walls, but everyone else hurries 
through, so am compelled to hurry like- 
wise. Left ankle reminds me pointedly 
that I abused it the night before. I trail 
behind the party, wondering why I came. 
Attain hotel, a towering structure, glitter- 
ing with modernistic decorations and 
many suave attendants clad in white. My 
room on nineteenth floor with a slightly 
unconvincing view, around a corner, of 
the Ohio River. 

Betty Wright, Mrs. Stovel and Mrs. 
Norris immediately engulfed in Confer- 
ence activities. I proceed to unpack, grati- 
fied by finding that ruffles are not so 
rumpled as I expected them to be. Bathed, 
and clothed in new sports costume, feel 
equipped to cope with hotel, until first 
full length mirror I pass assures me that 
dress is much too long. (This conviction 
affirmed two days later when my picture 
appears in paper and skirt is at least two 
inches longer than anybody else’s.) 

Find Mrs. Stovel entirely surrounded 
by mail, telegrams, and boys bearing 
packages for Hobby Show. I offer to 
help, but she tells me to go out and 
have a good time. Feel slightly cynical 
about the possibility of this, but take my- 
self off. Walk a few blocks and sub- 
side on a park bench with other derelicts, 
including an old man with pieces cut out 
of his shoes. Reflect bitterly on our kin- 
ship and decide that defective power of 
hearing isn’t in it for annoyance com- 
pared with defective power of locomo- 
tion. Limp to bus corner and board bus 
labeled “Price Hill.” Go up steep hill 
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gradually, and not by cable as I had 
hoped. Price Hill, when attained, is much 
like places in Kansas City. 

Return to hotel to lunch with Laura 
Stovel and Mary Davis, whom I meet for 
the first time, although I have been read- 
ing and enjoying her vivacious letters for 
years. She is brunette and very attrac. 
tive, presenting a tin trumpet with all 
the grace and savoir faire with which 
Laura offers her electric aid. 

Feel gratified and important at signs 
which appear in elevators, “Welcome 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. Registration Third 
Floor.” Elevator boys begin to acquire 
facility in pointing up or down as well as 
saying “Up” or “Down.” 


Sunday, June 2. 


Coffee shop of hotel suddenly bristles 
with ear phones, and people I know bob 
up in every direction. Begin to realize 
why I came. Meet delegates from New 
York, delegates from Tennessee, delegates 
from Chicago, from California, from Vir- 
ginia. Repair to vast room where Hobby 
Show is to be held, and offer to help. 
Mrs. Stovel turns over to Mrs. Young 
and myself job of affixing drawings to 
screen with thumb tacks. As screen is 
actually a wall slate of impenetrable 
material, this is more of an undertaking 
than it sounds. I send porter after ham- 
mer, and we eventually succeed in get- 
ting thumb tacks, drawings, and wall slate 
into something like permanency of asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Madden, Mrs. Owen and [ 
undertake to arrange exhibit of Batiks 
and Egyptian wall hangings sent by 
Frank Taber. There is some difference of 
opinion as to best method of display, but 
we compromise on idea of sheet hung 
from picture moulding. Attendant hangs 
sheet and we proceed to fasten Batiks to 
it. As my dislike of climbing ladders is 
almost psychopathic in its intensity, I 
willingly allow Mrs. Madden privilege of 
climbing and pinning Batiks, while I 
make suggestions from below. Neither of 
us is completely satisfied with result, and 
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our doubt is subsequently confirmed 
when, a few hours later, we find that 
somebody has rearranged everything. 


Hobby Show very interesting, with col- 
lection of elephants, collection of hand 
made quilts, collection of hand hammered 
metal, displays of sketches, of photo- 
graphs, and of “ice box flowers.” The 
Duning brothers, about whom I wrote in 
Auditory Outlook some years ago, have 
architectural drawings on display. Both 
show marked ability and imagination. I 
wonder whether LeRoy has been influ- 
enced by topography of Cincinnati, as 
most of his buildings are located on 
high cliffs. Meet both Duning brothers 
and find them highly attractive and intel- 
ligent. 

The “ice box flowers” made by Mrs. 
S. H. Doe, of Lakewood, Ohio, are im- 
mensely popular, and immediately be- 
gin to appear as shoulder knots or cor- 
sages worn everywhere about the hotel. I 
buy a cluster of red roses to wear at the 
tournament, and Mrs. Doe weaves a 
charm into them to help me win. She al- 
so sprays them and me with cologne. 


Registration begins at 1:30, and long 
queue forms. Find standing in _ line 
tedious, so sit down and watch other 
people file past. See Mrs. Fetzner from 
California, as brown and enthusiastic as 
last year, Rudy Turner of Fresno, with 
whom I have been corresponding for 
years but have never seen before, and 
Paul Behnke, of Grand Rapids, who looks 
like Lionel Barrymore. I tell him this, 
but he does not understand what I say, 
which is just as well, as he probably 
prefers John. Mr. Behnke tries to sell 
me the idea of stepping up my one dollar 
membership in the Federation to a three 
dollar membership. He is a convincing 
salesman, but does not quite succeed in 


this case, as I know I shall probably have‘ 


to borrow from some member of the 
Federation staff before Conference is over. 

Helen Walter, of Staunton, Virginia, 
has her dolls on display, even more in- 
teresting and delightful than last year. 
She is arranging roses in a vase, and 
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graciously presents me with one of them. 
Finally succeed in registering, and pro- 
ceed also to buy tickets for Editors’ lunch- 
eon and the boat ride. Retire to room to 
dress for Taft Museum and tea at League. 
Have assumed white crepe, white shoes, 
and white hat, when I look out window 
and discover that it is raining torrents. 
I hastily change into dark blue crepe, 
dark blue hat, brown shoes and rain 
cape, only to find everybody else in white 
or flowered dress and plenty of taxis to 
take us everywhere, so rain cape only an 
embarrassing encumbrance. 


Taft Museum a beautiful old mansion 
in near-Colonial style, with tall pillars 
and great hallways. Art collection most 
impressive. Stand entranced before a 
Rembrandt portrait, and study Sargent’s 
portrait of Stevenson with affectionate in- 
terest, though not with the thrill it would 
have given me some years ago. Some- 
body in front of Millet’s “Maternité” asks 
me if the baby is dead, and refuses to be- 
lieve that the mother’s downcast look is 
merely physical fatigue. “That baby is 
dead,” she insists. 


Taxis once more collect us and deposit 
us at the entrance to Cincinnati League. 
Club rooms overwhelmingly beautiful, 
convenient, and well arranged. Fine big 
assembly hall, beautiful offices, complete- 
ly equipped kitchen, cloak room, every- 
thing, including very lovely view from 
windows with Venetian blinds. Flowers 
everywhere in great profusion, rhododen- 
drons, blue and purple iris, roses, Shasta 
daisies, beautifully arranged. Meet, for 
first time, Miss DeLany from Syracuse, 
with whom I have been corresponding for 
ages. Meet many other people from other 
places, all pleasant, all enthusiastic, all 
very friendly. Reflect for the hundredth 
time on the general friendliness and live- 
liness of hard of hearing people when 
given half a chance to express themselves. 

Someone begins to pass sandwiches and 
punch, Become quite lyrical over sand- 
wiches. Remembering hours spent mak- 
ing sandwiches for League parties and 
picnics, and for my own parties and pic- 
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nics, I make special effort to find au- 
thor of these super sandwiches and con- 
vey my appreciation. After asking about 
six Cincinnati League members who cre- 
ated them I elicit the information, “Oh, 
we had a caterer make them.” At which I 
subside, and bury my naiveté in a second 
glass of punch. Also eat another sand- 
wich while I am about it. 


Monday, June 3. 


Atmosphere of hotel exciting. Meet 
Miss Ballauf, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee and am impressed with 
efficient way she moves behind scenes, 
pulling wires without seeming to. At- 
tend opening session and social work 
session, both ably presided over by Mrs. 
Norris. Girl Scouts serve as pages, dash- 
ing up and down steps of platform. 
Talks all very good. Manage to read 
most of the papers, by thwarting efficient 
Girl Scout, who has been instructed to 
convey papers to stenographer as they are 
read. Mr. D. D. Miller talks about the 
newly awakened interest of Kiwanis in 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. Mr. 
Robert Lee Bynum, of Tennessee, talks 
of cooperation between Vocational Re- 
habilitation agents and Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing. Both know what they 
are talking about, and how to say it 
effectively. Mr. A. Lincoln Fechheimer, a 
deaf man of Cincinnati, of whom I have 
heard all my life as a successful deaf per- 
son, talks about the handicap of the hard 
of hearing as compared to that of the 
deaf. I reflect that he did not select his 
remarks with any reference to his audi- 
ence, for he adjures them not to be sensi- 
tive about their hearing defect, in face of 
the fact that they are advertising it in 
big headlines in every paper in Cincin- 
nati, and the bigger the headlines the bet- 
ter they like it. And he begs them to 
wear hearing aids, oblivious of the fact 
that every person present except a few 
who either hear normally or cannot hear 
at all not only has a group hearing aid 
strapped to his or her head, but is carry- 
ing a portable one as well. If he had 
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told us something of his personal experi- 
ences and difficulties, he would have been 
much more interesting. However, am glad 
I saw him. 

Dr. Gruver talks on inheritance of 
deafness. Paper very well presented and 
ideas corroborated by Dr. Macfarlan’s 
paper, read by Dr. Sperry, and by Dr. 
Wilzbach. Dr. Gruver mentions steriliza- 
tion. Dr. Macfarlan advocates birth con- 
trol. 

Am compelled to forego Everywhere 
League luncheon as elimination contest 
for lip readers takes place at 2 P. M. I 
eat lunch alone, occupying the interval in 
screwing up courage. About fifteen take 
part. The readers, Mrs. Washington, Mrs. 
Block, and Miss Alling, all poised, sym- 
pathetic, and helpful, and Miss Carney 
never sparing herself in her effort to 
make things smooth for the rest of us. 
After contest we hang about hall to learn 
decision of judges. I am accosted by 
Mrs. Chambless of St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da, who has been sending delightful 
poems and articles to the VoLTa REVIEW 
all winter. I fall immediately in love 
with her, for she is quite as charming as 
she sounds, which doesn’t often happen. 

We are called into contest room again 
to learn that the five who have withstood 
elimination are Mrs. Schenck, of Cincin- 
nati; Miss Weber, of Dayton; Mrs. De 
Foreest, bf Newark; Mr. Frank, of Erie; 
and myself. We pose for photograph and 
congratulate one another. 

Someone rushes up to ask if we are 
going on sight seeing trip, and I have 
only a split second to decide whether I 
would prefer to go on trip or stay with 
Mrs. Chambless. I elect Mrs. Chambless. 
We talk for hours, dine together, and at- 
tend Scientific Session in evening. Dr. 
Shambaugh and Mrs. Madden talk about 
willing ears. The papers get it next 


morning with headlines, “Deaf Ears May 
Aid Living,” instead of “Dead Ears.” 


Tuesday, June 4. 


Publicity session very interesting. James 
Stuart, of the Cincinnati Community 
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Chest, makes admirable talk. Glenn 
Thompson, of Cincinnati Enquirer, de- 
lightful as to both ideas and personality. 
As I have already seen his paper, I am 
able to read his lips, and enjoy his man- 
ner of speaking. He remarks on the in- 
clination of amateur publicity writers to 
write their own headlines and states that, 
as headline writer for five years, he 
found exactly one headline that was good 
enough to stand, and he cut that out be- 
cause he thought the writer was pre- 
sumptuous. Laura Stovel took him up on 
that, reading some headlines that had 
appeared in papers, “Deaf Sufferers” 
being one of them. He rejoined that we 
could hardly expect to get American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing into a headline. Discussion must 
have had some effect on reporters, for 
the word “deaf” is used only once 
throughout the conference, and that mis- 
takenly. 


Attend Editors’ luncheon, presided 
over by Miss Henrietta Logan. Sit next to 
interesting girl from Kansas City. Norine 
Freeman from the Cincinnati Post, very 
attractive in dark blue, with bunch of 
violets and violet felt hat, praises league 
bulletins and makes some good sugges- 
tions and some not so good. One of her 
ideas is that every issue should contain 
a poem. Surely, she says, there are poets 
in every city who would gladly contribute 
their poems for the good of the league. 
I reflect that if she could read some of 
the poems that are submitted to the 
Vota REviEwW she might join the Society 
for the Discouragement of Poets, which I 
founded some years ago. 


Business session in the afternoon. Talk 
of changing name of Federation, but 
nothing definite done about it. Feeling 
of impending doom makes me so inat- 
tentive, I decide to leave meeting. Mrs. 
Chambless and I go up to my room to 
talk and relax; we have dinner, and she 
helps me dress, I feel exactly like the 
lamb being arrayed for the slaughter. 


The tournament very well managed and 
better than any I have previously at- 
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tended, less hard on the contestants and 
certainly less hard on the audience. Con- 
testants came on the stage one by one, 
each went through whole program at a 
stretch, and sat down. This speeded 
things up surprisingly. Great good humor, 
good sportsmanship and general kindli- 
ness displayed by contestants, and all the 
readers wonderful for poise and sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Block and 
Miss Worden very decorative in evening 
dresses, and so kind. My name was drawn 
first, and I walked down the stairs from 
the balcony, praying that I would not 
make an athletic entrance, head first. Un- 
fortunately, while reading over paper of 
directions for contestants, my mind had 
fastened itself onto the statement that one 
set of sentences would deal with the early 
days in Cincinnati. I was carrying a 
copy of the little news sheet, “The Eye 
Opener,” which was published during the 
Conference, and I recalled that it had 
been running items about Cincinnati. I 
hurriedly made an effort to cram some 
of these, and my alleged brain was a 
jumble of William Howard Taft, Thomas 
B. Reed, General Sherman, Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, and Henry Ward Beecher. 
Consequently, I was not prepared for the 
sentence, “There were no beauty con- 
tests in those days,” and fell down on it 
completely. However, I did better than 
I expected. The whole thing was like 
looping the loop or shooting the chutes, 
horrible while it lasted, but as soon as 
it was over I wanted to go back and do 
it again. 

The cup was won by the Dayton girl, 
Beatrice Weber, and I learned, to my 
own astonishment, that I was runner up, 
failing a tie by just one point. 

Interested in variety of ways people 
have of commiserating failure. A num- 
ber of persons congratulated me on do- 
ing so well. Others told me how sorry 
they were. One lady from Washington 
exclaimed with the profoundest disap- 
proval, “Why didn’t you win that cup?” 
Somebody else said, “I was proud of 
you.” Mrs. Owen kindest of all; she took 
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me out and bought me a drink. 


Wednesday, June 5. 


Breakfast with Marion Smith, of San 
Diego, with whom I have had much cor- 
respondence, and meet now for first time. 
She has to hasten away to keep engage- 
ment, and I decide to forego meetings 
and see Cincinnati. I seek advice as to 
sight seeing expedition, but as the Zoo 
motif seems to prevail in all suggestions 
offered by Cincinnatians and as I dislike 
Zoos more than most places, I decide to 
follow my own initiative. Select bus 
labeled Mt. Lookout, and ride a long 
was across a river and through a suburb 
and up a hill. Return to lunch with 
Marion Smith. We talk a long time, and 
visit Taft Museum. 

Boat ride and trip to Coney Island in 
evening. River trip delightful. Dinner 
in the pavilion at Coney Island enlivened 
by German basso, who puffs himself out 
exactly like a pouter pigeon as he walks 
up and down past our table, singing. Fed- 
eration delegates practically fill pavilion, 
four long tables holding more than fifty 
each. Mr. Jefcoat, who is master of 
ceremonies, along with some of the 
Kiwanians, makes himself also master of 
the dance, and there is a great deal of 
hilarious hopping about which puts every- 
body in even better humor than before. 

Party descends on Midway, to shoot 
at things, fish for things, throw balls for 
things, and ride on things. I induce 
Helen Collins, of Jacksonville, to ride on 
the Wild Cat, and both of us are fright- 
ened out of our wits. It is quite a dread- 
ful experience, for Wild Cats have as- 
sumed new heights and depths since I 
last rode on one. While holding for 
dear life to my glasses and my hat and 
the hurtling car, I reflect with what is 
left of my mind on the curious perversion 
which can find enjoyment in being jerked 
around breath taking curves, dropped 
abruptly through space, banged up steep 
inclines, and plunged through dark cav- 
erns, only to drop again, horrifyingly. 

Party returns to boat, bearing trophies 
in the way of black and white dolls, 
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stuffed calico horses, canes, tea sets, pink 
satin rosettes, and what not. Find Fed- 
eration signs gone from elevators and 
superseded by signs reading, “Welcome 
Delegates to Convention of Eclectic Med- 
ical Association.” Sic transit gloria! 

Word begins to penetrate that name 
of Federation has definitely been changed 
to “American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing.” There is some joking about 
it, but general attitude one of philo- 
sophic acceptance. Many seem to be in 
favor of it. Anyhow, it is now our name. 
There is a discussion as to whether Federa- 
tion News will now be called “Society 
News.” 


Thursday, June 6. 


Attend morning session. Papers varied 
and for the most part very good. Discus- 
sion of voice, discussion of ways to help 
hard of hearing child. Demonstration of 
voice and speech work with deaf children. 

Drag Mrs. Chambless away before end 
of meeting, as she has promised to show 
me Cincinnati. We ride up a hill in a 
street car that gets into an elevator and 
is drawn up by cable. I discover why 
everybody advises you first of all to visit 
Zoo, as ride there is enchanting. After 
lunch, I take same ride again, and visit 
Rookwood Pottery and Art Museum. 
Could spend days in Museum, but tear 
myself away to go back to hotel and rest 
for banquet. Feel very content with Cin- 
cinnati, ‘and dislike thought of leaving. 

Banquet quite splendid. Beautiful hall, 
air cooled so successfully that most of 
us are seeking wraps before evening is 
over. Lovely flowers, lovelier dresses, 
especially attractive groups of young peo- 
ple. I sit at Table 1, and watch speakers 
until Mrs. Washington (bless her!) 
comes to interpret for the lip readers. 
Mayor of Cincinnati delightful toast mas- 
ter; Rabbi Heller makes serious, com- 
pelling talk. Audience very attentive. 
Mayor remarks at one stage, “This is my 
first experience of talking on an occasion 
when everybody was listening to me.” 


Resolutions read by Mr. F. M. Duckles. 
(Continued on page 437) 
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Honors for Dr. Fletcher 


T ITS annual commencement exercises, 
A June 4, 1935, Columbia University 
bestowed the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science on Harvey Fletcher, Di- 
rector of Physical Research of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. Dr. Fletcher was 
given the degree “in recognition of his 
years of scientific enquiry concerning the 
physical nature of speech, music and 
noise as well as the facts of hearing, 
which enquiries have led to important 
developments in the methods and equip- 
ment for the highest quality of transmis- 
sion of both speech and 
music.” 


Dr. Fletcher received 
his undergraduate de- 
gree from Brigham 
Young University in 
1907 and the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1911. 
During his years of 
graduate study, he was 
Instructor in Physics, 
first at Brigham Young 
and then at Chicago, 
and on receiving the 
graduate degree became 
Professor of Physics at 
Brigham Young. In 
1918, he came to Bell 


. Telephone Laboratories, undertaking the 


investigations of speech and hearing which 
have made him one of the foremost au- 
thorities in this field. For many years, 
he was, as acoustical research director, 
in charge of groups occupied in studying 
the many aspects of sound, including the 
development of methods for aiding the 
hard of hearing. At the present time, as 
physical research director, his supervision 
covers most of the pure research in 
physics carried on in the laboratories. 
He was recently elected a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

For years Dr. Fletcher has been vitally 
interested in the welfare of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. He served two terms, 





HARVEY FLETCHER, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


from 1929 to 1931, as President of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, being instrumental 
in greatly advancing the prestige of the 
organization. In collaboration with Dr. 
Edmund P. Fowler, he constructed, in 
1925, the 4A audiometer, which has had 
more influence in spurring general efforts 
in behalf of the hard of hearing child 
than any other one agency. The instru- 
ment made it possible for the first time to 
test the hearing of large groups of chil- 
dren according to a comparatively sim- 
ple and rapid routine, 
and this facilitated 
amazingly the discov- 
ery of the hard of hear- 
ing child in the public 
school. 

Dr. Fletcher directed 
the construction of one 
of the first portable 
electrical group _hear- 
ing aids, the “Federa- 
tion Field Fone,” which 
Miss Betty Wright car- 
ried with her on an ex- 
tensive field trip in be- 
half of the Federation. 
This marked a great 
change in the work for 
the hard of hearing in 
general. Dr. Fletcher was one of the first 
workers in this field to place continued 
emphasis on hearing. Before he became 
president of the Federation, the various 
local organizations had come into being 
as developments of lip reading classes, 
and lip reading was the basis of most of 
their activities. Dr. Fletcher opened new 
vistas by encouraging the idea that the 
hard of hearing might come together to 
enjoy the spoken word as heard and not 
merely seen. The great impetus given 
to the use of group hearing aids in re- 
cent years bears witness to his foresight. 

His activities in his chosen field have 
been manifold and varied. He was chair- 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 


in Switzerland 


By Ernst ScHoRSCH 


travelers, has among its 354 millions 

of inhabitants a disproportionately 
high number of deaf and hard of hearing 
persons. Whereas in Germany, and I 
think likewise in the United States, the 
ratio of those with hearing defects to the 
number of hearing persons is 7:10,000, in 
Switzerland it is 24:10,000. 

The spirit of Pestalozzi and the natural 
charity and brotherly feeling of the Swiss 
have for more than a hundred years pro- 
vided for the education and relief of these 
handicapped citizens. In nearly all of the 
twenty-five Swiss cantons, schools and in- 
stitutions for the deaf and associations for 
the care of these persons have been estab- 
lished. All these institutions and associa- 
tions have hitherto worked independently 
and without cooperation. From a modern 
educational standpoint this is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In the 13 institutions of the German 
speaking part of Switzerland (i.e. about 
70% of the whole country) there were, at 
the close of 1933, 777 pupils. Among 
them, 262 (or 34%) were totally deaf, or 
without hearing for vowels; 515 (66%) 
had usable remnants of hearing; 163 
(21%) were hard of hearing. Eighteen 
pupils had lost their hearing after the age 
of five years; 12 were mute, but not deaf. 
Forty-two per cent of the pupils had good 
or mediocre mental ability; 45% were 
feebleminded; 13% were imbecile. These 
pupils had instruction in 75 classes. Each 
of the 13 institutions had in its classes pu- 
pils with various degrees of hearing and 
of intellectual ability. This drawback de- 
veloped from the ambitious determination 
of each canton to provide for its own deaf, 
deafened, semi-deaf, hard of hearing, and 


feebleminded children. 


GS sree, has world renowned to 





RHYTHM EXERCISES, USING HEARING AND 
TOUCH, AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


A year ago, the Swiss League for the 
Care of the Deaf took the initiative in 
bringing about a more cooperative effort 
and a division of the educational work in 
the different schools, institutions and asso-— 
ciations. A meeting held in Zurich was 
attended by superintendents and teachers 
of German-Swiss institutions for the deaf 
and delegates from the associations for 
the hard of hearing, the associations for the 
feebleminded, the otological society and 
the training college for teachers of handi- 
capped children. Mr. Johann Hopp, Su- 
perintendent of the institution for the deaf 
in Zurich, delivered the chief address. He 
stated that in the institutions for the deaf 
the proportion of pupils with good and 
normal mental ability became less and less. 
In like ratio, the percentage of deaf chil- 
dren with physical and mental weaknesses 
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increased. This shifting has been a great 
detriment to education. The progress of 
otological science has brought about a re- 
duction in the number of cases of acquired 
deafness, and this has affected the numeri- 
cal average of children with normal men- 
tality in these schools. Moreover, in car- 
ing for preschool children there has been a 
tencency to include all the borderline cases 
of deafness with the feeble-minded. Mr. 
Hopp states that, under this distribution, 
neither the better endowed children nor 
those who are hard of hearing are properly 
cared for. 

Therefore, he recommended a closer co- 
operation among the cantons and a divi- 
sion of the educational work. Reorgani- 
zation would accomplish the following: 
(1) a better separation of the various 
branches of educational effort; (2) the 
establishment of separate schools for hard 
of hearing children and for the deaf feeble 
minded; (3) suitable provision for feeble 
minded hard of hearing children in rural 
districts, where at present special educa- 
tion is not provided; (4) a better organi- 
zation of small schools; (5) separate edu- 
cation for the hard of hearing, the deaf- 
ened, and the deaf of high mentality; (6) 
generally, an economy of effort and an 
improvement in results. 

At this Zurich meeting, the present ef- 
forts in behalf of hard of hearing chil- 
dren were described by Mr. Borehardt, 
the delegate representing the Swiss League 
for the Hard of Hearing. In Basel, Bern, 
Zurich, Lucerne, St. Gallen, and Winter- 
thur, schools or classes for hard of hear- 
ing children have been established for 
sixteen years. In other large communi- 
ties lip reading classes have been organized. 
But what is done for the hard of hear- 
ing children in the country? Here the 
Swiss league for the hard of hearing as- 
sumes responsibility. By its local organi- 
zations, and through its relationship with 
otologists, it is able to seek out these chil- 
dren. It makes contact with the educa- 
tional authorities in towns which provide 
schools for hard of hearing children and 
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RHYTHM EXERCISES MAKING USE OF THE 
SENSE OF TOUCH 


asks for permission to send to these spe- 
cial schools the children found in the out- 
lying rural districts. This permission is 
granted everywhere, sometimes on condi- 
tion of payment, sometimes without fees. 
Zurich requires 230 Swiss francs a year 
for each child. Accommodations and spon- 
sors are found for these children. In each 
of the six towns where there are schools 
for the hard of hearing, a godmother takes 
care of the country children. She is in 
permanent contact with the homes of the 
children and with the League. The League 
helps energetically if the defraying of the 
expenses by parents or authorities is 
threatened with insurmountable difficulties. 

Since 1929, 62 hard of hearing chil- 
dren from country districts have been 
placed in special schools. In the four 
years until the end of 1933, the League 
had expended for this purpose 30,000 
Swiss francs. Besides this, the League 
subsidized the lip reading classes in the 
cantons of Tessin, Graubunden and Ap- 
penzel. 

This is undoubtedly a good beginning. 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Four and a Half Senses 


More or Less Nomadic 


By Heten G. SMITH 


Ill. An Indian Night 


HEN making one’s plans for 
W crave in India it is a surprise 

to find that all the best trains are 
night expresses. But as soon as one starts 
to tour the vast country it is quite evident 
why this is so. The distances are so 
great between the main objectives, the 
trains so crowded, the heat by day so in- 
tense and the glare of the parched earth 
so strong, that one welcomes the night 
rides and the sleeping cars are a refuge 
even if one can sleep only between sta- 
tions. For the main diversion of the 
natives at every station seems to be strol- 
ling past the long line of cars and trying 
the locks of every compartment, an 
amusement that is rather annoying to the 
foreign traveler. 

We traveled north from Bombay on the 
Delhi express and stopped over the first 
day at a junction, to motor up into the 
mountains to the resort of Mount Abu, 
one of the hill stations whose attraction is 
the suberb Jain temples of Dilwarri. We 
wandered about the rock-hewn temples 
all afternoon and that night after very 
bad food at the hotel my friend was 
quite ill. I spent most of the time be- 
tween trying to doctor her and sitting on 
the balcony connecting our rooms, watch- 
ing the huge grey monkeys capering 
about in the trees that almost touched 
our balcony railing. The monkeys be- 
came very frolicsome as morning dawned. 
But my friend had recovered sufficiently 
to go on, so we motored down the moun- 


tain, caught the express and traveled all 
afternoon and evening, arriving at Jaipur 
station at midnight, rather jaded from 
the journey. 

I had wired for an English guide to 
meet us as I knew nothing of the city, 
but supposed the hotel was far from the 
station as is customary in India. When 
we stepped out on the platform, at the 
end of the long train, we found it densely 
crowded with white robed, crouching fig- 
ures and we had to force our way among 
them in the dim light. The platform 
seemed endless, and we looked about 
helplessly but soon a tall hooded figure 
approached calling out: “Missy Smiss!” 
which sounded familiar, and he soon ex- 
plained that he was the guide sent to 
meet us. With a half dozen coolies carry- 
ing our bags, after more had fought for 
that honor, he conducted us down the 
long line to a road where a few tongas, 
native carts, were waiting. By this time 
the station lights had been turned down 
and there was certainly no suggestion of 
a town near or far. After settling us and 
the luggage in the tonga the guide flashed 
his light on us and said he was through, 
and no amount of persuasion availed to 
induce him to drive with us. We had rid- 
den in rickshas and motors in Ceylon and 
southern India but this was the first ex- 
perience with a native cart, and as it was 
covered with a canvas hood we felt like 
prisoners of the darkness. 

At each side we could just distinguish a 
couple of white robed figures on horse- 
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MISS SMITH, AT AGRA, INDIA, IN A TONGA, 
SURROUNDED BY SNAKE CHARMERS 


back carrying guns. As we had no way 
of knowing whether they were guards or 
bandits, we trusted to luck, and drove 
along a dusty road for about a mile be- 
fore turning in to a large compound with 
a dark crescent of two story buildings 
facing us, and lights gleaming at the far 
ends. We continued past the dark cres- 
cent to where the lights glimmered. Here 
a half dozen white clad figures crouching 
on the terrace came to life and escorted 
us into bedrooms opening on the terrace. 

The rooms were bare of all but the 
necessities, but we had to settle in and 
bar our doors to this horde of attendants 
who kept coming in on one pretext or 
another. Not until the next morning when 
the genial manager appeared and the 
place assumed the aspect of a hotel, did 
we feel that we had arrived somewhere. 
The eeriness of the arrival was forgotten 
amid the delights of the rose-pink walled 
city of Jaipur. When we started off for 
a morning of sightseeing within those 
walls we drove in a comfortable victoria, 
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with Mohammedan coachman and guide, 
in costumes of every color of the rainbow, 
on the box seat and a couple of equally 
gorgeous sayces, or attendants, running 
along beside. In the middle of the morn- 
ing the devout guide asked permission 
to stop and say his prayers, just short 
ones this time he explained. He left us in 
one of the copper shops in the bazaar 
quarter, and, spreading his gay scarf in 
the dusty road in front, turned toward 
Mecca and prostrated himself, murmur- 
ing his prayers, oblivious of everything 
else. Our enchantment was complete. 


IV. Ports of Athens 


To the novice visiting Greece the idea 
of landing at Athens suggests no diffi- 
culty. Some of us know better—after 
the event. A friend and I, approaching 
the peerless city and watching the hill- 
top temples reflect the sunset glow, took 
the launch from our cruising steamer 
and landed at the port, Piraeus, to drive 
up to the city seven miles inland. We 
were informed that the last launch would 
leave for the steamer at eleven P. M. In 
our eagerness to reach the city, we paid 
no attention to the port surroundings, but 
made a hurried round of the Acropolis 
and what could still be seen in the Feb- 
ruary twilight. Dinner seemed to require 
much time in the crowded hotel, and it 
was impossible to get rooms- for the 
night, but we were to have the next morn- 
ing ashore. So we decided to return to 
our steamer. 

By some unaccountable whim we felt it 
would be interesting to take the under- 
ground railway in Athens that, we were 
told, took us to the port. When we 
reached what seemed to be the station of 
Piraeus, as far as we could determine 
from the guard’s gesticulations, we got 
out. The surroundings did not seem fa- 
miliar but we were close to the sea at 
least. We were looking about in vain for 
the launch when we were approached 
by a group of sailors to whom our be- 
wilderment was evident. Fortunately one 
of these men spoke French, and a few 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Seeing the Advantages 


By ArTHuR HEDLEY 


ANY men, when called up for ac- 
M tive service during the Great 
War, were greatly relieved when 
rejected as unfit because of some physical 
defect. That which had hitherto been re- 
garded as a disadvantage proved to be an 
advantage, for it saved them from the ter- 
rors of modern warfare and probably from 
death. 

When lying in hospital in France I met 
a number of men who had tried to make 
themselves defective to escape going back 
to the trenches. They were waiting for 
their self-inflicted wounds to heal, when 
they would have to face a court-martial. 

In normal times no sane person would 
think of disabling himself. Our hospitals 
are full of people trying to remedy their 
defects. Every day, throughout the world, 
there are thousands discharged from our 
hospitals, rejoicing in the cure of troubles 
which had been great handicaps in the 
race of life. 

But the removal of some physical handi- 
caps is beyond the best medical skill. Mil- 
lions of people have spent much time and 
money seeking to regain their hearing but 
without result. 

How are we facing our handicap? There 
is an advantage to be found in every dis- 
advantage if we seek for it diligently. Hap- 
py are those who have learnt the art of 
extracting good from seeming evil. Mr. 
Harold Spender tells the following de- 
lightful story of the late Lord Leverhulme. 
He says: “I remember one night a dinner 
party at the Hill, his great house at Hamp- 
stead, of which he was so fond. Leverhulme 
sat in a large solid chair at the head of the 
table and his sister, equally deaf, at the 
other end. He was silent throughout the 
dinner but his smile bathed us in a pleas- 
ant radiance. 

“It was an interesting gathering and 
perhaps we remembered him too little in 
our table talk. For suddenly over the des- 


sert he broke into speech. ‘It is a great ad- 
vantage to be deaf,’ he said, beaming on us, 
‘for you can’t hear anything that is said 
against you.’ It was vain for us to protest, 
as he could not hear a word we said, and 
he lapsed into a profound silence but still 
smiling. 

“Then once more he broke into speech. 
‘To deafness,’ he said, ‘I attribute all my 
success in business, for I have never been 
able to listen to anyone’s advice.’ Again 
he smiled and went silent. The company 
was very much embarrassed, but I really 
think that Lord Leverhulme was thinking 
aloud. Sensible of his exclusion from the 
conversation, he was putting before his 
own mind the advantages of his defect.” 

Sir Walter Scott, anticipating deafness 
in his old age, reflected with pleasure on 
its advantages. “If I get deaf,” he said, “I 
comfort myself that, except in a few in- 
stances, I shall be no great loser by missing 
one full half of what is spoken.” He had 
wasted so many precious hours of his life, 
listening patiently and courteously to men 
who bored him, that he felt it would be a 
great blessing to be deaf in later years, for 
he could put his time to much better use. 

It always did me good to visit an old 
Scotch friend who lost both his legs and 
his sight in a railway accident. He looked 
an odd little figure moving about the 
house on his stumps. He was in poor cir- 
cumstances and did many household duties 
while his daughter worked in the mill. 
Whenever one entered the door a beautiful 
smile came over his face and he called out 
a cheery welcome. He was full of good 
humor and delighted to talk of the advan- 
tages of his blindness. “I can do several 
things you can’t do,” he said once. “I can 
read in the dark and don’t need to waste 
gas and I can read in bed under the 
sheets.” He would take to bed with him a 
novel written in Braille and read himself 
off to sleep. 
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We who are hard of hearing miss many 
good things, but let us not dwell on the 
good things denied us. My deafness is a 
great advantage. I live just a few yards 
from the main railway line, but the noise 
of passing trains never robs me of a wink 
of sleep because I don’t hear them. A dog 
in the vicinity barks incessantly and gets 
on people’s nerves, for which I am sincere- 
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ly sorry, but I remain undisturbed, for I 
can hear him only faintly. Those slight 
noises which keep others awake because 
they think there’s a burglar prowling about 
do not disturb the sleep of those impervious 
to sound. We miss many sounds which 
are a cause of daily annoyance and suffer- 
ing to our fellows. It is a thousand times 
better to look for the good than for the ill. 





THE HOMOFIEND 


By Marcaret E. Cooper 


This creature with the furrowed brow, 
With goggle-eye and zigzag prow, 
With mouth so round one wonders how 
He can refrain from crying, “Ow!” 


A fiend he is and hard to tame; 

Though Phene is how he writes his name. 
His pranks are bold; but just the same 
Lip readers scorn him and play this game: 


Group N, T, and D; C, S, and Z; 
C, K with hard G; and F with V; 
M looks like P and P like B, 

Ch like Sh and J and G. 


If eyes are ice, and neat is dean, 

Market is bargain, and cheat is Jean, 
Package is baggage, and meat is bean, 
Then blame that troublesome Homo Phene. 


His head I drew to top this sheet, 
For days the name was incomplete, 
I sought an ending meet and neat— 
Well, here he is—Old Homofeet! 


=a 
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The School in Jerusalem 


News from Miss Mary Chapman is al- 
ways interesting. In a letter written in 
March, 1935, she announces a proposed 
visit to England this summer. She writes: 
“We have had a very busy year of work, 
with our small house quite full; and 
much real joy in seeing the wonderful 
way our little family have responded to 
love and training. Our first pupils are 
now keen little helpers, both in school 
and out of school. It is a pathetic but 
happy sight to see one of the babies with 
his hand on an elder boy’s face trying to 
make a sound; and the joy of an elder 
lad, when he has taught one of the little 
new boys to write a few words on the 
blackboard. . . . 

“It has indeed been sad to turn away 
child after child for lack of room. One 
rich Arab brought his son all the way 
from Trans Jordan, having heard of our 
school; and when he saw how happy and 
normal our deaf boys were he tried to get 
our old cook to persuade me to accept his 
son, and offered to pay double fees. . . . 
One of our boys is the son of a rich 
Moslem, and he gladly pays full fees for 
his little son, and often gives me extra 
pounds to help one of the boys whose 
parents are too poor to pay any fees... . 

“You will have heard of the terrible 
wave of land speculation that has swept 
over Palestine; the owners of this house 
have taken advantage of this boom, and 
are asking now a price far beyond our 
means. . . . We are disappointed, as we 


had hoped to have bought this house and 




















to have enlarged it. But we have proved 
again and again that ‘when God shuts a 
door He opens a window,’ and we go on 
praying that a suitable house may be 
found, or that the money to buy land 
and build will be given. There is no 
doubt that this school is meeting a very 
great need. We long to go forward and 
help every little deaf child, not only in 
Palestine, but also in Egypt, Syria, Trans- 
Jordan, Persia, and the many other lands 
where at present there are no schools for 
the deaf.” 

The appeal for “building stones” is- 
sued by the school last year brought in 
donations of over a thousand pounds, but 
more than three times the amount is 
needed for the purchase of a_ building. 
Any sums of money will be gladly re- 
ceived, and should be addressed to Mrs. 
George Twentyman, Keswick, Bagatelle 
Road,: St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Channel 
Isles; or directly to Miss Mary F. Chap- 
man, School for the Deaf, Jerusalem, Pal- 
estine. 





Fiftieth Anniversary 


Listituto Gualandi per sordomuti e 
sordomute in Roma (The Gualandi Insti- 
tution for the Deaf in Rome) celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1934. In honor 
of the completion of a half century of 
work for the deaf child, a brochure of 87 
pages has been issued. The history of the 
school and biographical sketches of its 
various benefactors and directors com- 
prise the first part of the booklet. The 
second part includes an outline of the 
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work in the school and of the daily pro- 
gram. The last portion describes the 
audience granted by the Pope to masters 
and pupils in honor of the anniversary 
and various other functions which marked 
the jubilee. The pages are copiously illus- 
trated with views of the school and photo- 
graphs of pupils, teachers, and patrons. 





Belgian League Established 


A sixteen-page pamphlet, L’ouie, Or- 
gane de lunion nationale anti-surdité, is 
the official “propaganda number” of the 
recently organized Union Belge Anti-Sur- 
dité (Belgian League against Deafness). 
Published at the Secretariat General in 
Courtrai, it is printed simultaneously in 
both French and Dutch. The introduc- 
tion, after citing the number of leagues 
for the hard of hearing that have been 
formed in Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, England, Austria, Norway, 
and France, and mentioning the fact that 
the Netherland association celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1933, states 
the purposes of these leagues and their 
value to both the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. “We propose to remedy and to 
alleviate the distress of these persons by 
combating and preventing deafness, that 
social ill, through scientific and therapeu- 
tic means. The systematic reeducation of 
hearing, the cultivation of the art of lip 
reading, the use of suitable hearing aids, 
will return a great number of these un- 
fortunates not only to the enjoyment of 
family life but also to a position in so- 
ciety which will enable them to secure 
employment and again fulfill a social 
role. In the case of the more unfortunate. 
whom therapeutics cannot aid, it is pro- 
posed to lend spiritual and material aid, 
if possible arranging to care for them in 
special homes.” There is mention of the 
causes of deafness, and of the necessity 
for further medical research into the 
problem. The three chief aims of the 
society are given: 1. To prevent so far 
as possible deafness and its consequences; 
2. To teach the hard of hearing to bear 
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their infirmiiy with courage; 3. To com- 
bat the causes of deafness. The means 
to these ends are: A. Furtherance of 
medical treatment; B. Suppression of 
charlatanism; C. Improvement in hear- 
ing aids; D. Instruction in lip reading 
and improvement in articulation; E. In- 
struction for hard of hearing school chil- 
dren; F. Professional education (ap- 
parently this means apprising members 
of the medical and other professions as 
to the needs of the hard of hearing) ; G. 
Work for persons with hearing defects; 
H. Also, providing for them entertain- 
ment, hobbies and other interests; I. Im- 
proved instruction of the deaf; J. The 
education of the public to understand the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. The ad- 
dress of the new organization is Rue de 
Mouscron, 4, Courtrai, Belgium. 





Another French Publication 


Le tympan is the title of a bi-monthly 
published at 207 Rue Saint Honoré, 
Paris, and now in its second year. Ob- 
viously the organ of a hearing aid firm, 
it is a lively news sheet, containing ar- 
ticles about hearing aids in general, the 
reeducation of residual hearing, news of 
motion pictures, of fake cures, and of the 
Paris League for the Hard of Hearing 
(A.D.O.R.P.). There is also a personal 
column, and a column of humor. Hearing 
aid firms in Europe make a special fea- 
ture of these publications, which are 
often attractive and informative. 





Progress in Johannesburg 


Miss Leone Kabat, who has recently 
returned from a two years’ stay in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, sends the Volta 
Bureau news of the work for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in that city. There 
is no league for the hard of hearing, but 
the adult deaf have a large and active 
organization. Audiometer tests are given 
in the public schools. Amplifying equip- 
ment for the hard of hearing has been 
placed in the leading motion picture 
theatres. 
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From Gustav Vogt’s International 
Correspondence 


The Jewish hard of hearing in Berlin, 
who, upon the founding of the National 
Socialist State, were expelled from the 
national association of the hard of hear- 
ing, have now formed an association of 
their own, with headquarters in Berlin. 
This Jewish organization already has lo- 
cal groups in Hanover, Hamburg, Dres- 
den, Munich, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Chem- 
nitz, and Breslau, and other groups are 
contemplated. News of these and other 
Jewish organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing is published in Deutschen Israeliti- 
schen Zeitung, Die Laubhutte, Hamburg. 


The Netherland Association of the Hard 
of Hearing has made a gramophone rec- 
ord of a speech by Tine Marcus, the 
“Mother of the Hard of Hearing,” in or- 
der that her greeting may be sent to many 
in other groups. 

At the suggestion of the Director of 
the School for the Hard of Hearing in the 
Hague, an informative film, “A Visit to a 
School for the Hard of Hearing,” has 
been prepared, showing the beginning 
work, the methods of teaching, and other 
details connected with this type of spe- 
cial education. The preparation of the 
film aroused great interest, and the pic- 
ture itself is an excellent means of attract- 
ing attention to the special schools for 
the hard of hearing. 

A new amplifying device has been per- 
fected which reproduces loudly the warn- 
ing signals of motor vehicles for the bene- 
fit of hard of hearing chauffeurs. 

The League for the Hard of Hearing 
in Auckland, New Zealand, announces 
the formation of a new local group in 
Wellington. The first meeting was at- 


tended by the mayor of the city and the’ 


Minister of Health. 

The Association of the Hard of Hear- 
ing in the Dutch East Indies has pub- 
lished a wall calendar for 1935, as a 
means of advertising its work and aims. 

The Finnish Reichstag has recently 
taken under serious consideration a law 
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providing for the sterilization of those 
with hereditary defects, including the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Since the beginning of the new Youth 
Movement in Germany, which emphasizes 
bodily strength above other qualities, 
great hardship has been brought upon 
those with hereditary physical defects, 
such as deafness, since they are not ad- 
mitted to membership in the organiza- 
tions, and therefore are not eligible for 
higher education. 

At the “Automobile Evening,” which 
was held recently by a medical associa- 
tion in Amsterdam, Professor Burger, a 
noted Dutch otologist, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Deaf and Hard of Hearing Drivers 
of Motor Vehicles.” He emphasized the 
fact that a great wrong has been done in 
excluding persons with hearing defects 
from the right to drive a motor vehicle. 
Reliable experiments have shown that per- 
sons with normal hearing often err in 
judging the direction from which a sound 
comes; also, that persons with otosclero- 
sis often hear better in a noisy place 
than they do ordinarily; and that the idea 
that hard of hearing drivers confuse the 
noise of their own machines with that of 
other vehicles has not been proved. In 
general, he said, the hard of hearing 
make more careful drivers than the nor- 
mally hearing. 





Care in the Use of Amplifiers 


We are using hearing aids as a means 
of educating our partially deaf pupils, 
not just for fun nor only to give them 
pleasure to a greater or less degree. 
Whatever form of hearing aid a teacher 
uses he should understand its capacity 
and its possibilities in detail. Otherwise 
he cannot assess the effective hearing with 
the amplifier of each pupil in his class. 
We urge strongly upon every teacher who 
is working with an electrical hearing aid 
of any type the need to study the whole 
subject carefully. He should examine 


the part his own voice plays, the part 
the amplifier plays, the child’s hearing 
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for normal and amplified speech, the ex- 
ternal conditions such as room, noises, 
etc., if he hopes to give the fullest possi- 
ble experience in hearing to each par- 
tially deaf child. 
—Mrs. I. R. Ewine, 
The Teacher of the Deaf, April, 1935. 





School Reports 


The 1933-34 report of the Western 
Pennsylvania School gives an interesting 
summary of the work of the school and its 
aims. In speaking of vocational training, 
the Superintendent’s report voices what is 
probably the attitude of every conscien- 
tious vocational teacher in the country: 

“In these troubled times we have been 
much distressed over the inability of our 
pupils to find work on leaving school. In 
common with hearing youth and mature 
manhood and womanhood they have 
pleaded in vain for a chance. It has been 
a source of great regret that we have been 
helpless to help them find work or to take 
them back and give them a year or two or 
three more of vocational training. Our 
limited space and funds have prevented 
our asking them to return for more in- 
struction, though we believe it ought to 
be done. 

“We have set ourselves to the task of 
giving the pupils in our charge better in- 
struction. We have emphasized the fact 
that in vocational instruction of the right 
sort there is value equal to that given in 
the academic department. We observe 
greater interest, more enthusiasm, and 
consequently a higher standard of voca- 
tional work done by both girls and boys 
than we have had in the past. 

“However, we are at sea as to just what 
to teach our pupils vocationally, since the 
upset world is changing so rapidly, a 
trade in which we teach the fundamentals 
today may be in the discard tomorrow.” 

That the school is making a genuine 
effort to meet this problem is shown in 
the many photographs of vocational 
classes shown in the report. 

The thirty-ninth annual report of the 
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Montana State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind states that five deaf students 
completed the full course of study last 
year, while diplomas were conferred on 
ten who had completed the eighth grade. 
The need for additional equipment and 
more room for the vocational. department 
is emphasized. The income from the 
ranches connected with the school amount- 
ed last year to more than $31,000. 

The New York School for the Deaf has 
recently issued its 116th annual report. 
The cover is illustrated with sketches in- 
dicative of the various types of vocational 
training offered in the school; and the 
display is impressive. Among the photo- 
graphs shown in the report are one of an 
exhibit of dresses and hats made by the 
girls in the dressmaking and millinery 
classes, one of the new class in handicraft, 
and one of the cadets’ cooking class. The 
report touches on the reorganization of 
the program of instruction developed as a 
cooperative measure by the three residen- 
tial schools for the deaf in New York 
City. 

The 1934 report of the Alabama 
School describes some of the newer trends 
in the Vocational Department, and espe- 
cially the work made possible by the 
CWA projects. A bakery was added to 
the department, and work in caring for 
chickens was made available to the boys 
by the construction of a chicken house. 
New sidewalks were built throughout the 
school grounds, and a regulation size 
football field provided by levelling a 
part of the campus. The girls in the 
home economics department took home 
project books in which to record work 
accomplished at home during the summer 
—a plan found very valuable in English 
as well as in the subject studied. 





School Report from Holland 


The 1934 report of the Instituut voor 
Doofstommen of St. Michielsgestel, Hol- 
land, describes the silver jubilee held in 
honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the directorship of Mgr. Hermus. There 
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are delightful photographs of pupils, in- 
structors, and others interested in the 
school. One picture shows the girls who 
have obtained diplomas in sewing and 
costume design. 





A Memorial for Persis Vose 


Friends of Miss Persis Vose in Port- 
land, Maine, and elsewhere have formed 
a plan by which a tribute to her memory 
will be offered in the form of a group 
hearing aid to be installed in the State 
Street Congregational Church in Port- 
land, of which she was a member. A 
special paragraph to this effect was pub- 
lished in the leaflet issued to the congre- 
gation May 19. The notice stated: “Our 
whole state, as well as our city, is deeply 
indebted to Miss Vose for her pioneer 
and sacrificial work in behalf of the hard 
of hearing and the deaf. Miss Vose was 
instrumental in introducing hearing tests 
in the schools of the state and in inaugu- 
rating preventive methods among school 
children.” Within a short time after the 
publication of the notice, the amount re- 
quired to purchase the aid had been sub- 
scribed. 





Congratulations, Gallaudet! 


A psychological test given members of 
the Freshman classes in various colleges 
under the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education disclosed the fact that 
students at Gallaudet compared very fa- 
vorably with those in colleges for the 
hearing. The students given the test num- 
bered 40,358. Half the Gallaudet Fresh- 
men ranked above the median established 
by the entire group. One Gallaudet stu- 
dent received a score of 96, which put 
him among the 4 per cent of the entire 
group who ranked highest. The examin- 
ation comprised tests in vocabulary, arith- 
metic, construction in artificial language, 
recognition of analogies (in geometric 
forms), and synonyms and antonyms. 
Gallaudet is to be congratulated on its 
fine showing. 
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Girl Scouts Again 


News about Girl Scouts in schools for 
the deaf reveals that their activities are 
steadily expanding. Miss Elizabeth May, 
leader of the troop in the Central New 
York School, has just been awarded a 
Scout scholarship by her Regional Com- 
mittee. Miss May, who is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Teachers’ College and of 
Clarke School Normal Department, has 
received commendatory letters from Scout 
headquarters as to the work of her troop. 
The Central New York girls excel in 
swimming, and have held for two years a 
Scout Loving Cup which is competed for 
each year by Scout troops throughout the 
city. 

The troop in the Lexington School, 
New York, under Miss Doris Wood, took 
part recently in a Court of Awards. The 
girls were dressed as Indians and gave an 
interesting and beautiful exhibit of arts 
and crafts which was considered one of 
the finest features of the program. Few 
in the audience knew that the girls were 


deaf. 





News from Capetown 


The Silent Messenger, the little paper 
published by the National Council for the 
Deaf, Cape Town, South Africa, prints in 
its December issue several interesting 
items about activities of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing in the province. A pro- 
gram presented by the pupils of the Do- 
minican School for the Deaf included 
dancing, sketches, charades, a play, and a 
tableau. Health charades were acted by 
Girl Guides and Brownies. A demonstra- 
tion was given of two classes using ear 
phones. The Rev. and Mrs. G. de la Bat 
from the Worcester School were present 
at the entertainment. The pupils at the 
Dominican School who are members of 
Scout, Guide, Cub, and Brownie troops 
have won a number of prizes during the 
year. The Guides and Brownies obtained 
4th and 2d places, respectively, in District 
competitions for practical Guide work. 
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Lexington School Retirements 
Miss E. Frances Hancock, of the Lex- 


ington School for the Deaf, is leaving 
active service. She has taught the deaf 
forty years, twenty-five years as a teacher 
in the Maryland and Lexington Schools 
and fifteen years as head teacher in the 
primary department and supervising 
teacher of speech in the latter school. 
She has been a member of the Associa- 
tion summer school faculty and a con- 
tributor to the VoLta REVIEW. 

The Lexington Leader for May 15 is 
largely made up of beautiful tributes 
to Miss Hancock and to Miss Katharine 
Freck, who also retires this year. Miss 
Freck has taught at the Lexington School 
thirty-two years. 

In a tribute to Miss Hancock, Dr. Tay- 
lor says, “A number of years ago Miss 
Buell and I became ill at the same time, 
instead of taking turns as we should have 
done. Both were away several months, 
leaving Miss Hancock in charge of the 
school. Upon my return, the late Hugo 
Goldsmith, Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, facetiously remarked that the 
school seemed to run as well without us 
as with us, and reductions in the staff 
might well be considered. I notified Miss 
Buell to return, otherwise we might find 
ourselves like Othello with occupations 
gone.” 

Of Miss Freck, he says, “Miss Katha- 
rine E. Freck, in point of service, is the 
oldest teacher of the Lexington School, 
antedating the principal by nearly seven 
years. Our regard for Miss Freck, how- 
ever, is not based upon longevity. .. . 
Painstaking, persistent and thorough, she 
has helped hundreds of deaf pupils to 
grasp the intricacies of our vernacular, to 
form habits of correct speech and to ap- 
ply speech reading. . . . She will be 
missed by all who remain.” 





Association Committee Formed 


The Committee on the Use of Residual 
Hearing of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf announces its personnel as follows: 
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Dr. Ruth P. Guilder, Chairman; Dr. Gor- 
don Berry, Miss Margaret Bodycomb, 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Dr. Vern O. Knud- 
sen, Dr. Horace Newhart, Mr. C. D. 
O’Connor, Miss Gertrude Van Adestine. 





Tributes to Miss Christmas 


Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, principal 
of the intermediate department at Mt. 
Airy, retires this year, after forty years 
of service as a teacher of the deaf. Miss 
Christmas is a charter member of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and has 
several times taught in Association sum- 
mer schools. She was a member of the 
summer school faculty at the University 
of Chicago in 1933, and took part in the 
round table discussions. Her long service 
at Mt. Airy has endeared her to all the 
teachers and pupils of the school. Dur- 
ing May a number of tributes were paid 
to her. Teas and dinners were given in 
her honor, and a diamond and platinum 
pin was presented to her by the teachers 
and officers of Wingohocking Hall. 





Principal Sensenig Retires 


Mt. Airy loses another of its leading 
instructors this year, with the retirement 
of Mr. Barton Sensenig, principal of the 
advanced department. The teachers who 
have worked under him for many years 
gave a dinner in his honor May 3, and 
presented him with a portable typewriter. 
Mr. Sensenig has been a teacher of the 
deaf forty-one years. 





An Attractive Monthly for Children 


Play Mate is a charming illustrated 
monthly for boys and girls. It is pub- 
lished by the A. R. Mueller Printing 
Company, 3025 East 75 St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. It contains stories, games, sugges- 
tions for parties and for “Something to 
Do.” It has many attractive pictures and 
stories that would interest second and 
third grade children. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 


LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


206 Refiners’ Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE HARTFORD LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 445 


THE OMAHA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2507 Bristol, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 445 


THE POMONA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 


THE SACRAMENTO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Room 210, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 505 J St., 


Sacramento, California. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

2313 Ashland Ave., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 445 
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Miss Van Adestine Honored 


Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal 
of the Detroit Day School for the Deaf, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws by the University of Detroit, 
at the commencement exercises June 3. 
The citation reads, “Gertrude Van Ades- 
tine . . . . who for thirty-five years has 
given devoted service to an important 
group of under-privileged, the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, in this city, not only 
by actively teaching them herself, but al- 
so by effectively directing, as principal 
and supervisor, the instructional work of 
others, by promoting research, applying 
new devices and inventions, developing 
new methods and -procedures, so_ that 
mainly through her efforts her home city 
has become the focus of attention for the 
entire country in this specialized field of 
Christian charity and educational service 
. . . . is recommended for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws.” Miss Van Adestine is a 
life member of the Association. 





Kiwanis 

The Kiwanis Magazine for May con- 
tains an article, “Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Adopted as Major Objective by Ki- 
wanis Club of Cincinnati.” The report 
by Dan D. Miller, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
of the Cincinnati Club, is quoted at 
length, and an account is given of the 
work of the sub-committees. There are 
pictures of the pupils and faculty of St. 
Rita’s School in Cincinnati, and of some 
of the pupils of the Cincinnati Oral 
School. It is significant that in the lat- 
ter group ten of the children are shown 
wearing ear phones attached: to a group 
amplifier, and in the forefront of the pic- 
ture is a large radio. 





Lansing, Michigan, has a League 

The hard of hearing in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, have recently formed a _ League, 
with Mr. Andreas as president. Mrs. 
Anna C. Hurd, formerly principal of 
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the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
has been named chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee. 





Perkins and Its Deaf-Blind 


PERKINS INSTITUTION AND ITs DeEAF-BLIND 
Pupits, by Anna Gardner Fish, Perkins 
Publication No. 11, June, 1934. Water- 
town, Mass., Paper, 54 pp. Price, 25c. 


The deaf-blind who have been educated 
at Perkins Institution during the past 
hundred years have taken on an almost 
legendary character. Since Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe began, in 1837, the long 
task of releasing Laura Bridgman’s spirit 
from its prison, twenty-two blind-deaf 
children and adults have sojourned at 
the institution, some of them remaining 
for so many years that it became their 
real home. This booklet tells the story of 
each one, recording an ascending scale 
of achievement. Dr. Howe was hailed as 
a “second Prometheus” because of his 
success with Laura Bridgman, and her 
case created a furore in the educational 
world; yet the speech and lip reading of 
Tad Chapman and Leonard Dowdy, and 
their amazing command of language, al- 
though not nearly so widely celebrated, 
are epochal in comparison. Each story, 
briefly and simply told, has its own par- 
ticular interest and its own pathos, and 
they form a connected narrative, for the 
individuals are often linked, one to an- 
other, by the experience their instructors 
gained or by their own efforts to help each 
other. Laura Bridgman taught Oliver 
Caswell. It was a doll Laura dressed that 
gave Helen Keller her first lesson in lan- 
guage; Helen did much for Tommy 
Stringer. Tad Chapman has been a bene- 
ficent influence on Leonard Dowdy. 


The successive heads of the institution, 
Dr. Howe, Mr. Anagnos, Dr. Allen, and 
Dr. Farrell, have accepted the care of the 
deaf-blind as a special trust, and by the 
new system recently worked out, through 
which the deaf-blind of other states are 
accepted with their teachers, both pupil 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. \ 


Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The Trask Fresh Air School 
Of Lip Reading 


ANNOUNCES ITS THIRD 
SUMMER SEASON 


Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- 
cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 
in the art of lip reading 


For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
Sweet Fern Lodge 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 














CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ; $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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and teacher being instructed over a 
stated length of time, the work of Perkins 
is being greatly extended. 

This book, which tells about it all in 
an interesting way, is valuable, and, with 
its bibliography, is a genuine addition 
to the literature on the deaf-blind. 





Favors Deaf Drivers 


There is no logical reason why deaf 
persons should not be permitted to insure 
their automobiles, Frank A. Goodwin, 
registrar of motor vehicles, maintained at 
a hearing before the House ways and 
means committee yesterday. 

“The deaf person is the safest and most 
careful driver on the road,” the regis- 
trar declared. “He realizes his disability 
and for that reason slows down at all in- 
tersections and drives carefully under 
all circumstances.” 

The registrar appeared at the hearing 
in behalf of a bill which would permit 
the motor vehicle insurance appeal board 
to travel to various sections of the state to 
hold hearings.—Boston Herald, May 15, 
1935. 





Drivers’ Licenses 


It is good to report that the new Driv- 
er’s License Law has gone through with- 
out discriminating against the deaf. Over 
in the Senate the fight in our behalf was 
led by Senators Corey and Burrus. Sena- 
tor Burrus referred to the deaf driver as 
the “safest drivers of the day.” In the 
House, Representatives Hatcher of Burke 
county spoke of the deaf as “the best and 
safest drivers I have ever seen.” He also 
said that the new law would not keep the 
deaf from driving if they could meet all 
other requirements. 

In view of all that has been said con- 
cerning us as drivers, it speaks well for 
the deaf, and it is now up to us to exercise 
all due care with motor-driven vehicles 
and let not the confidence of our law- 
makers be misplaced. 


—J. M. Vestal in The Deaf Carolinan. 
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An Anniversary for Dr. Hall 


The spring of 1935 marks the 25th an- 
niversary of Dr. Percival Hall’s presi- 
dency of Gallaudet College. His fra- 
ternity, Kappa Gamma, tendered him a 
special tribute recently at a banquet in 
Washington. 





Diary of a Washington Lady 
(Continued from page 420) 


Resolution concerning inheritance of deaf- 
ness, about which something should be 
done. Resolution concerning hearing aids, 
with request to manufacturers that they 
make greater effort to reduce prices. Reso- 
lution concerning the employment of the 
hard of hearing. Resolution about the new 
name of our organization. 


Cups awarded; new president, Dr. 
Sperry, installed. Dance program is given 
by child dancers, quite charming. And 
suddenly the five-hour banquet is over. 
And the Conference is over. And most of 
us are sorry, for it has been a good time, 
and Cincinnati has been good to us. We 
face every day life again, promising to 
meet next year in Boston. 





Dr. Goodwin’s Fifty Years 
(Continued from page 402) 


hearing will go far toward improving 
speech and that still and moving pic- 
tures will play important parts in sup- 
plementing present-day methods of teach- 
ing. When asked at what age he thought 
it best for a child to enter school, his 
answer was, “Seven. I stand with Aris- 
totle, who pronounced that the age at 
which formal education should begin. 
And when it comes to methods of disci- 
pline, I am as conservative—or as radical 
—as Solomon! But discipline,” he will 
add, “has never been one of our major 
problems.” 


In order to keep in close touch with 
teachers and superintendents Dr. Good- 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


_ 6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 











Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 














2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

*Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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win has attended every Convention since 
1886 and practically every Association 
meeting since “The First Summer Meet- 
ing” in 1891. He has visited many 
schools, always describing himself as “a 
pirate,” ready to take “wot ’e might re- 
quire” in the way of ideas and sugges- 
tions. 


A visitor to the North Carolina School 
is struck at once by the “home-iness” of 
the place. It is understood that there 
must be no straying beyond bounds, but 
350 acres of rolling ground provide ex- 
tensive bounds. After school and shop 
hours or on a Saturday or Sunday, one 
is apt to encounter a single pupil or a 
group almost anywhere on the 350 acres. 
The campus with its noble trees, its real 
soil upturned for fall or spring sowing, 
its bits of woodland here and there gay 
with the wild flowers of the season, the 
whole ringed in the distance by the 
hazy peaks of the Blue Ridge, is one of 
the most beautiful in the country. With 
such natural resources many a superin- 
tendent would have made a show place 
of his campus. But not Superintendent 
Goodwin. A story which is often told at 
Morganton sums up his policy, reveals 
the man, and to a certain extent explains 
his extraordinary success. A visitor, to 
whom he was showing the school “in its 
every-day clothes,” as he is accustomed to 
put it, remarked on the absence of all 
“Keep off the grass” signs. Dr. Good- 
win’s reply was, “There is not a foot of 
ground on this hill too good for any 
child to play on!” 

Such is the man whom the two houses 
of the North Carolina Legislature, meet- 
ing recently in joint session, unanimously 
felicitated in special resolutions. The 
value of his service to his profession may 
not be appraised. He believes that the 
best contribution one may make to the 
work is to create and maintain a good 
school—a school where deaf children 
may acquire the best possible use and 
understanding of English, intelligible 
speech, and practical lip reading. 
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Some Changes in Fifty Years 
(Continued from page 403) 


can be conspicuous in spite of the teacher. 

A teacher should be judged by the 
work of the average pupil in her class, 
and not by one or two bright pupils. Too 
many schools, even no longer than a score 
of years ago, had exceedingly little co- 
ordination of class work, and in some 
schools a teacher would be allowed to 
teach a class from the primary class to 
completion of their course. 

Lack in many schov'; of efficient su- 
pervision of class work by a competent 
supervising teacher is the weak part of 
academic efficiency. 

There should be more technically 
trained vocational teachers. Vocational 
training has not had a fair share of 
teaching in either time or talent. Few 
of our deaf students acquire enough lit- 
erary education to enable them to pur- 
sue literary work as a vocation. Hence 
more time and money should be spent in 
vocational training. Indeed many pupils 
should “major” in the industrial depart- 
ments, and that thought is emphasized to- 
day more than ever before, on account of 
greater competition in the business world. 





Honors for Dr. Fletcher 
(Continued from page 421) 


man of the Committee on Noise Measure- 
ment appointed by the Noise Abatement 
Commission in New York City in 1929, 
the first commission of the kind in the 
world. In “taking the enemy’s measure,” 
he used for the first time the “decibel,” 
a unit of measurement designated as “the 
smallest change that the human ear can 
detect in sounds.” (A decibel is 1/10 of 
a bel, named for Alexander Graham Bell.) 
The author of many scientific books 
and pamphlets, including a large work 
on “Speech and Hearing,” Dr. Fletcher 
has contributed greatly to the furtherance 
of knowledge of importance to the hard 
of hearing and the deaf. He has served 
since 1930 on the board of directors of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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THE TELEPHONE 






a 
©" WITH THIS AMPLIFIER 


\ 


F TELEPHONING is a trial—or denied you 
] entirely—this simple, unobtrusive Bell Tele- 
phone Amplifier should make it easy and pleas- 
ant. Most persons with impaired hearing find 
it effective. It may be attached permanently to 
any regular telephone. A handy dial regulates 
the voice-amplification to your needs, or cuts 
it off when others use the instru- 
ment. Ask the business office of 4 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a personal demonstration. 


DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 





























ALL 
CHURCHES 


and 


THEATRES 
should have 
TRIMM FEATHER- 
WEIGHT EARPHONES 


installed for those with 
impaired hearing. 





Send us the name of 
your Church or Thea- 
tre. We will present 
all the costs and de- 
tails to them. 


TRIMM 


RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Il. 

















Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 


ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Socializing the Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 400) 
look upon the deaf as creatures to be 
shunned and pitied, but accept them as 
equals. 

5. The deaf are overcoming their 
timidity and are no longer hesitant about 
expressing their ideas to hearing children. 

6. The hearing children have shown 
no inclination to sign to the deaf, but 
talk to them just as they would to their 
hearing friends. 

7. Most important of all, the deaf 
children are acquiring, in a kindly way, 
the knowledge that they must adjust them- 
selves to a hearing world, and that they 
cannot expect it to adjust itself to them. 

8. Group play gives each child his 
rightful opportunity to succeed in some 
undertaking. 


From the teachers’ point of view, we 
learned the following: 

1. Where subject matter is involved, it 
is unwise to bring the two groups to- 
gether. The deaf require much more in- 
dividual instruction than the hearing. 

2. The deaf, as a group, are much 
more observant than the hearing. 

In support of this latter conclusion, we 
experimented with twin boys who are en- 
rolled in the school. They are nine years 
old. The hearing boy, Bobby, has been in 
school three years. Billy, the deaf boy, 
is in, his first year in school. 

A picture with a great deal of small 
detail was shown to both boys for a given 
length of time. The boys were told to 
copy the picture just as they remembered 
seeing it. Billy’s lack of vocabulary 
caused some little misunderstanding on 
his part as to the directions given. His 
first pictures showed this, but as he con- 
tinued the exercise, there was a noticeable 
improvement in the pictures, and a strong 
indication that his powers of observation 
are stronger than those of his hearing 
twin. We realize, of course, that such an 
experiment is very subjective, but, in our 
opinion, the same results would be ob- 
tained where most deaf and _ hearing 
groups were compared. 
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Altogether, while we do not have the 
feeling of satisfaction that comes with 
the completion of a job well done, we are 
convinced that the efforts we put forth 
this past year will make a good working 
basis for better work of this type in the 
future. 





Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 413) 

tor of the school at Poitiers. He recom- 
mended that the Belgian Method receive 
due consideration and suggested that its 
best use is found in the first year of school; 
it should, however, be employed judicious- 
ly and combined with the method of F. 
Médéric for the best results. 

The Congress passed resolutions to the 
effect: That the Belgian Method, while it 
had not given all the results hoped for 
after five years, had shown its superiority 
over former methods. That the interpreta- 
tions of the various procedures involved in 
the method had varied with different teach- 
ers. That under these conditions, the 
results from the various schools were not 
comparable. That in general the success 
in lip-reading and speech, when employed 
with system and perseverance, deserves 
serious consideration from all teachers. 
That, since the reports dealt largely with 
children from 6 to 8 years of age, it was 
not possible to say what the results would 
have been with kindergarten children. 

The Congress also expressed the desire 
for a practical manual which would set 
forth in detail the applications of the 
various procedures of the Belgian Method, 
which could be made available to all 
teachers. 





Deaf Children in Switzerland 
(Continued from page 423) 
Nothing is being done at present for the 
feeble minded hard of hearing children, 
but they will be taken into consideration 
in the plan of reorganization. 

Our Swiss colleagues now confront the 
task of bringing together the whole group 
of children with hearing impairments, in 
order to sift them, and to assign each 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 
new and important de- 
velopments in the De 
Luxe models 

The first is a more powerful BONE CON- 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 





want to see this newest and latest Radioear 
development. 


The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a correspondingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. This is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Case Schools of Lip Reading 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Authorized State Normal Instructors 
Summer Courses, 1935 


Teacher Training Course: All summer 
Open to qualified applicants 


Special Courses: Six Weeks—July 1-August 10 

1. Coaching Course in up-to-date methods. 
Open to accredited teachers. 

2. Imtroduction to Art; a cooperative course. 
Open to teachers and advanced lip readers. 


149 S. Los Robles 
PASADENA 


625 Story Building 
LOS ANGELES 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes 
For Adults and Children 


Prof. Erwin Greenblatt, Director 


709 N. 11th St., Marquette Bldg., No. 526-27 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 
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child to the school where he may obtain 
the best education and training. It will 
be necessary that the efforts first be cen- 
tralized in order that they may be de- 
centralized to the best advantage. Com- 
plete reorganization of institutions and re- 
distribution of the pupils will be necessary. 
Because of the numerous borderline cases, 
there will have to be cooperation with the 
adjacent field of the education of the 
feeble minded. 


Undoubtedly there will be objections 
and resistance to all of this readjustment. 
Historical points of view, traditional sen- 
timent, the jealousy among the cantons, 
and local ambition (kantoenligeist) must 
be overcome. And these difficulties will 
be overcome by acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the welfare of the child is the 
highest law. Our good wishes are with 
these endeavors of our Swiss colleagues. 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 425) 


words of English, telling us he had been 
in New York. We pointed out into the 
dark harbor and said we wanted to get 
to the American boat. The spokesman 
said he could row us out to it, and in- 
sisted there was no train back to Athens 
and no hotel there at the port. The sky 
was , partly clouded and there was a 
strong wind blowing, but the moon 
peeped through the clouds at intervals, 
so we reluctantly accepted the offer. 


Off we started with four Greek sailors 
rowing the small boat and the spokesman 
with his scanty French in command. We 
got well out into the harbor when to my 
surprise we drew near a man-of-war at 
anchor, and found that the men had 
taken us out to an American ship, it was 
true, but to a battleship and not to 
the hospitable cruising steamer. Then to 
my frantic insistence that we wanted to 
reach the passenger ship the sailor said: 
“But that is around the point in Piraeus 
harbor, and this is Phaleron Bay.” 


Think of the predicament, a winter 
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Some hear best with 
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Do you realize that different cases need different types of hearing aid? 
d, Western Electric makes the Audiphone in bone conduction and air 
conduction types—in varying powers. All are light, compact, engi- 
neered by sound-transmission experts at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric— your assurance of natural sound. Thanks to 
unit design, latest improvements can be added to Audiphones now in 
use. @, Try both bone conduction and air conduction Audiphones — 
the only sure way to learn which type you need. 


----———— —— —— - - 


Consult telephone di y for add of Graybar branch ] - 
in your city, or mail coupon to Graybar Electric Co., 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y., for full information on | 


Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


vers) = HEARING AID - 


| Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
SUMMER TERM—JULY 8-AUGUST 16 
Practice Classes 
Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on _ request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 


Private and 
Group Lessons 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








Advertise in 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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night, nearly midnight by that time, a 
fairly heavy sea, and two foreign women, 
one of them hard of hearing, at the mercy 
of a crew of Greek sailors. To our ques- 
tion as to the time required, the an- 
swer was, “About an hour for we have 
to row round that point!”—indicating a 
distant headland. Fortunately my friend 
did not understand French, and I had to 
keep up her spirits and say it would not 
be much longer, though each time I 
asked the sailor he would say: “another 
fifteen minutes;” and I scarcely dared to 
watch the headland. After a long hour of 
such rowing we did round the point and 
off in the distance could at last see the 
friendly lights of our ship. With the 
goal in sight, our spirits rose. Finally 
we drew close to the ship, only to find 
that the gangway had been pulled up for 
the night and no one was to be seen on 
deck. So our spokesman stood up and 
shouted for a watchman. In our cockle- 
shell of a boat it seemed as if his cry 
could reach no one on the towering ship. 
After a few moments which seemed end- 
less to us, a watchman appeared on deck 
and as soon as he saw us summoned an 
officer and a cruise agent. The fact that 
just then another rowboat drew up out 
of the darkness with a couple of men 
passengers aboard, lessened the absurdity 
of our position and halved the apologies 
for the disturbance we caused. 


When the steps were let down and we 
were safe on board and told the story of 
going to the wrong port and rowing that 
distance, the annoyance of the agent was 
intense. “How could you do such a fool- 
hardy thing,” he wailed; “only last week 
a foreigner was killed by a group of 
sailors in a row boat.” But as it was 
over now, we made light of it, though 
heartily ashamed of ourselves; and we 
settled down, thankfully, in our com- 
fortable cabins. The next morning found 
us going ashore on an early launch and 
when we saw in the sunlight the distance 
we had rowed round the intervening head- 
land between the two ports of Athens, we 
sympathized more with our responsible 
agent’s feelings. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


The weather, as far as it concerns us, 
is mainly in the sky of the mind. The 
only important weather is the storm and 
sun of the soul. Anybody may elevate or 
depress the thermometer by twenty de- 
grees by making much or little of the dis- 
comfort of the day. 

—George Hodges, D.D. 


Error is the way to truth. It is only 
by trying many roads that we eventually 
find the right one. 

—Albert Einstein 


War will no longer be inevitable when 
mankind wakes up to the fact that wars 
are inevitably disastrous even to the 
winner. 

Harry Elmer Barnes 


Our interest is peace, our aim is peace, 


our duty is peace. 
—Winston Churchill 


It is never too late to do the right 


and the wise thing. 
—Hugh S. Johnson 








Reason’s voice and God’s, 
Nature’s and Duty’s, 
Never are at odds. 


—W hittier 


The public man who permits himself 
to pause to inquire if a measure is pop- 
ular or unpopular instead of deciding 
whether it is right or wrong is not only 
useless but dangerous to his country. 


—Carter Glass 


It is a basic law of great living that 
we may make excuses for other people 
but must never make excuses for our- 


selves, —Harry Emerson Fosdick 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain, Vt. 
JULY 1—AUGUST 17 
Private Lessons Normal Courses 
Practice Classes 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Training Courses for Teachers of Hard of Hearing 

Children under direction of Ena G. Macnutt, Special 

Teacher for Hard of Hearing Children, Public Schools, 
Newton, Mass. 


Write 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
ANNA L, STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adalt 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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THE NEWEST CONTRIBUTION 
TO RESEARCH IN AURICULAR 
TRAINING 
Program for the Testing and Train- 
ing of Auditory Function in the 
Small Deaf Child during 
Preschool Years 


By RUTH P. GUILDER, M.D. 
and 
LOUISE A. HOPKINS, B.A. 


Reprinted from the Volta Review 
January, February, 1935 


PRICE, 15 CENTS A COPY 
Special prices if ordered in quantities 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
Goviane position for 1935. Address O. M., The Volta 
ureau. 





REQUIRED, FOR 1935-36—Resident teacher, specially 
trained and experienced in oral method. Age should not 
exceed 30. Apply to the Principal, Mackay School for 
the Deaf, 3544 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. 





FOR SALE. Practically new Model 20 Acousticon, 
with air receiver. Cost $110.00. Will sacrifice at 
substantial discount. Address Mrs. W. Bankes, 295 
Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
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Americans may regard the King of 
England as a romantic symbol standing 
for national unity. As far as_ political 
power goes, the Governor of Massachusetts 
potentially has the power of a tyrant 
compared to the King. But the King of 
England is no empty symbol or figure- 
head. He is the one factor in the stabil- 
ity of England today. 

—Dean Sturges 


Sentiment is one of the noblest of 
human emotions, but sentimentality is 
sentiment degenerated. Sentiment is what 
will lead a man to love his home and 
defend his country. Sentimentality sends 
flowers to convicted murderers. It is all 
very well to be soft-hearted, but in being 
soft-hearted let us take care not to be 


soft-headed. —Henry Cabot Lodge 


We get out of our troubles only by 
working harder, not by working less. 


—Roger W. Babson 


The crying need now is for a high- 
ly skilled political psychotherapist. The 
trouble with the world today is nerves. 


—Nicholas Murray Butler 


The best of all relations between adults 
and youth is that of real friendship, and 
this is impossible without sincere mutual 
respect. 

No adult can be a truly effective guide 
to the moral adventuring of youth who 
is not full of faith in youth. We can- 
not presume to offer a child a set of 
moral rules that he may blindly and 
safely follow. We know that he must 
fight his own battles and out of victory 
and defeat attain character. 


—Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


A monarchy is a merchantman which 
sails well but will sometimes strike on a 
rock and go to the bottom; whilst a re- 
public is a raft which would never sink, 
but then your feet are always in water. 

—Fisher Ames 
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Central leatioute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Go pste!n, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 411) 


exercise. And not only ability to “mix” 
but resources within themselves—hobbies, 
love of reading, and so on—that enable 
them to find pleasure in solitude. And 
the attitude that no pleasure that brings 
harm to themselves or others is worth- 
while. 

Patriotism. 

I should like for them to have an at- 
titude based upon vision of the great 
experiment in democracy this nation has 
conducted; a democracy born of hard- 
ship and fortitude, cradled in a wilder- 
ness, reared amid the processes of work- 
ing out tremendous problems of human 
relationships, and maturing in the peril 
of selfishness. I believe they should be 
guided to the opinion that democracy can 
survive only through the cooperation of 
her members in preserving her integrity, 
obeying her laws, and perpetuating her 
purpose of accomplishing the well-being 
of the whole. They should understand 
that the errors and injustices certain to 
occur must be corrected by orderly proc- 
esses or democracy will fall. They 
need to see the responsibility of the 
individual for informing himself, for ex- 
ercising viligance in the preservation of 
democratic institutions, for performing 
the duties of citizenship. 


Religon. 

Mary and John need to be helped to 
the conclusion that there is a Supreme 
Being who orders the universe, and that 
the person who lives out of harmony with 
Him is as certainly foredoomed to spirit- 
ual downfall as the violator of the law 
of gravitation is to bodily disaster. They 
must have a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for seeking truth. They must be 
convinced that a religious opinion which 
does not manifest itself in right living is 
void. They need full understanding of the 
revelation of Christianity. And they need 
respect for the religious beliefs of other 
people. 

Why, I could go on and on. The at- 
titudes which the experience of our fath- 
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ers stamps with approval; the training 
which, in an earlier and less complicated 
period, produced these attitudes in them; 
these are the matters which the peda- 
gogues are telling us must be taken in 
hand once more if these children now in 
our care are to live in a brighter world 
than neglect has produced for us. 

Ah yes! I am convinced. My attitude 
is, like theirs, that if we want a civilized 
society its members must be trained to the 
virtues that make living together in “broth- 
erhood from sea to shining sea” and all 
around the world, a_ possibility. 


Miss Adams Retires 
(Continued from page 404) 


tion, but being drawn into executive posi- 
tions, she was compelled to give up this 
interest. She served three years on the 
School Committee in Quincy, and for a 
Radcliffe thesis made a study of the city 
school systems of Quincy and St. Paul, 
Minnesota. In 1907, she received a prize 
from Radcliffe for the best piece of origi- 
nal work done during the year. This was 
a thesis on “the present economic and 
social status of 100 past pupils of the 
Horace Mann School.” In 1914 she was 
made a graduate member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. In 1928, Gallaudet College con- 
ferred on her the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. She attended the confer- 
ences of the National Research Council, 
and was a member of one of the subcom- 
mittees of the White House Conference. 
She has been a member of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf since 1892. She was 
elected to the Board of Directors in 1928. 

Various dinners and receptions are 
being planned in honor of her retire- 
ment. The teachers of the Horace Mann 
School gave her a dinner at the College 
Club of Boston on June 12. State and 
city school officials joined with her col- 
leagues in paying her tribute. The Horace 
Mann Alumni and the Horace Mann 
branch of the Home and School Associa- 
tion tendered her a reception at the 
school on June 24. 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-President, 
Honorary Director, 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


OFFICERS 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1933-1936 
HARVEY FLETCHER 
Past President, American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Principal, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, Il. 
*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Superintendent, Institution for 


the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


*Executive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR I. GATES, 
New York, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1934-1937 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


Principal, Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
ter, N. Y 


H. M. McMANAWAY 
Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
LUCILE M. MOORE 
Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


VERN KNUDSEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1935-1938 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode 
School for the Deaf, 
dence, R. T. 


FRANK M. DRIGGS 


Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 
Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 
Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, N. C 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Island 
Provi- 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 
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HEADQUARTERS: The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf. 
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A Teaching Aid of Proven Merit 


The Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid is an 
auricular teaching device of many services which has restored to the 
ranks of the hard of hearing many children formerly considered deaf. 


Many of its exclusive teaching services are the result of long experi- 
ence and intimate contact with the problems of the congenitally deaf 
and hard of hearing by our consultant on hearing aids, Sherman K. 
Smith, voice scientist and lecturer of New York City. 


The special features of the Fairchild Instrument, together with its 
inherent soundness of design and construction make it of great practical 
value as a hearing and teaching aid. 


Progress in the oral training of the deaf and hard of hearing can be 
greatly expedited through the use of properly designed and constructed 
hearing aid equipment. The Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple 
Hearing Aid, by its mechanical perfection and outstanding performance 
has PROVEN its merit among hearing and teaching aids. 


Compare its many teaching services with those offered by other 
instruments and judge for yourself. 

















Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue, Woodside (New York), N. Y. 











